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OUR NOTE BOOK, 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

There have been some very fine crusted old jokes revived 
of late in connection with the giving up of seals, but they 
have not all been told yet. I have seen no mention of 
Lord Chancellor Erskino’s remark to Captain Parry upon 
the subject. Plis Lordship had only enjoyed office a little 
while, and regretted the loss of office and its emoluments. 
When at his dinnor-tablo the Captain, in answer to a 
question of how he had lived in the Polar seas, replied, 
“'Wo’lived on seals,” Erskino observed, “And very 
good living too, if you keep them long enough.” 
The phraso “tlio seals” in the plural attached to 
this office nroso, Mr. Croake James tells us, from 
there originally being two of them, one of gold and 
one of silver, but they wero duplicates. There were never 
really more than one, except during tho Civil War, when 
the King and Parliament had each their Great Seal. No 
Chancellor ever broke tho rule of carrying it out of tho 
kingdom except Wolsey, who sealed writs at Calais and was 
impeached in consequence. It is never out of that officer’s 
personal custody, and he has to take it with him, I am told, 
when he has his Saturday to Monday outing. To counterfeit 
it, which has never boon done and would really make a 
great sensation, is high treason. The Groat Seal of tho 
Commonwealth, “ under which justice had been long 
administered, commissions granted to victorious com¬ 
manders, treaties entered into with tho most powerful 
nations, and which Charles I. had himsolf agreed to 
acknowledge, was, by order of Charles II., brought to the 
House of Commons to bo defaced. Tho Speaker laid it on 
the Clerk’s table, and a smith was sent for, who broke it in 
pieces while the House was sitting.” 

When tho Great Seal is “broken” on the commence¬ 
ment of a now reign, it is the perquisite of the Chancellor. 
Greville tolls us that Brougham remarked to the King 
(William IV.) that there was some doubt whether Lyndhurst 
ought not to have haK of it, as ho was Chancellor at his 
Majesty’s accession. “ ‘Well,’ said tho King” (“a queer 
fellow” Greville calls him, and no wonder), “ ‘then I will 
judge between you, like Solomon. Here’ (turning the 
seal round and round), ‘do you cry heads or tails.’ 
We all laughed, and the Chancellor said, ‘ I take tho 
bottom half.’ Then tho King said, ‘ Send for Bridge, my 
Hilvoi'smiUi, and desire him to convert the two halves 
oiu'li into a salvor, with my arms on ono side and yours 
on Ihe olhor, and Lord Lyndhurst’s the same, and both 
keep them as presents from me.’” Tho Mace was stolon 
I'lMiii Cord Chancellor Pinch’s house in Queen Street by 
Thomas Sadler, who was hanged for the offence, but Pinch 
kept the seal under his pillow. Lord Thurloe omitted 
tliis precaution, and lost tho seal. Some thieves broke into 
his houso in Groat Ormond Street and captured it, and it 
was never hoard of again. Such was party spirit in those 
(lay.s that Lord Loughborough actually represented tho 
burglary ,as being a manoeuvre to embaiTaas the Govern¬ 
ment. The disappearance of no other inanimate object 
in the world would probably occasion the same amount of 
inconvenience—a reflection which perhaps caused that 
mirthless monarch James II. to indulge in a grin when 
ho dropped it into the Thames. lie had passed the night, 
we are told, in burning all the writs, so that no Parliament 
• hould bo assembled in his absence—a complete clearance 
before going away, with the view of promoting the public 
service. 

When Lord Eldon’s house at Enoombe was destroyed 
by fire ho hurried into the garden with the Great Seal and 
buried it for safety in a flower-bed; “but,” says Lord 
Campbell, ‘ ‘ what between his alarm upon Lady Eldon’s 
account and his admiration of the maids in their vestal 
attire, ho could not remember the next morning the spot 
where tho seal had been hid. You never saw anything so 
ridiculous as seeing the whole family down that walk 
probing and digging till we found it.” Mr. James tells 
us that Lady Hardwicke (who had with her husband a 
reputation for groat economy) was actually charged with 
stealing the purse in which tho Great Seal was kept, to 
work a counterpane. As a matter of fact the purse, highly 
decorated wdth the royal arms, is annually renewed, and is 
the perquisite of the Lord Chancellor. Availing herself of 
the custom. Lady Hardwicke caused these purses to bo 
used as embroidery for one of their state-rooms at Wimple. 
“ Twenty of them completed the hangings of the apartment, 
a characteristic and proud heirloom to commemorate the 
founder of the family.” 

Although there is nothing new—and possibly much 
that is not true—in the Claimant’s recently published 
“ Confessions,” they are by no means utterly worthless. 
Indeed, their very vulgarity and absolute want of literary 
skill are to some extent a reoonimendation of them. They 
prove that to impose upon a very large number of our 
fellow-creatures, and those by no means of the lowest 
class, no sort of knowledge or learning, wit or manners 
are necessary, but only impudence enough — Vaudace, et 
Vaudace, et toujoura Vaudace ! 

When a man asserts that he is a certain individual there 
is a general tendency to believe him: it is unusual that he 
should not be what he asserts himself to be; and to common¬ 


place minds what is not usual is not welcome. There may 
be opponents to his statement, but opposition evokes 
partisanship, and that is a thing which breeds and spreads 
like a river weed. Scepticism is by no means such an 
ordinary failing as credulity, and disagreement is with 
a certain class of persons the very salt of life. They 
cannot disprove, being deficient in the logical faculty, but 
they can deny. To persons who did not understand tho 
mental condition of old Lady Tiohborne her recognition of 
the impostor counted, of course, for much; it may take a 
wise man to know his own father, but as a rule mothers 
are not mistaken about their own sons. But oven allowing 
for the eSect of her evidence upon sensible people, the two 
great camps into which the country soon became divided 
upon the “Claimant” question were mainly “the classes 
and the masses,” which gave the matter still more social 
importance. Tho sentiment that Arthur Orton was not given 
fair play because he was a butcher’s son, though absurdly 
illogical, gave strength, or at all events numbers, to his 
cause. The opponents of Orton’s claim were very con¬ 
temptuous of their friends who thought there might be 
“something in it,” and that set their backs up. These 
things aU combined to help the impostor, who, indeed, did 
nothing for his own case; his evidence was generally worth¬ 
less, and eventually fatal. But the way in which honest 
people wero found to give their testimony in his favour 
was marvellous. They perjured themselves without 
knowing it by the dozen, and were so very easily 
snared. Two officers of the real Tiohborno’s old 
regiment called upon the Claimant, and, with the object 
of trying him, exchanged names. This would certainly 
have exposed him, but that one of his people happened to 
be looking out of window and drew his attention to them. 
“ That is Colonel So-and-So and Major So-and-So.” Thus 
he was able to put their names right, and sent them away 
half convinced. His genuine adherents were all tan-ed 
with the same brush of simplicity. There has been nothing 
like the Tiohborne trial for corroborating Carlyle’s dictum 
about “mostly fools”; but it was"to tho Claimant’s own 
consummate impudence, and not at all to his intelligence, 
that he was indebted for such success as ho had. One 
doubts whether in the history of imposture it ever succeeded 
to the same extent in any other man uncombined with 
cleverness or even cunning. Arthur Orton was a dolt. 

The London and Provincial Domestic Servants’ Union 
has “demonstrated” for the fourth year in Hyde Park 
without much apparent effect. The conditions of domestic 
service are, in fact, about the very last thing that can be 
settled by demonstration. Even Parliament cannot do 
much for it, beyond issuing a ukase against window- 
cleaning from the outside, and so forth; it is a very private 
affair indeed. Domestic service includes a good many 
rounds of the social ladder as regards comfort, pay, and 
position. Between the “slavey” of the lodging-hoirse 
and the butler in a genteel family there is a wide gulf of 
difference. Miserable wages, hard work, wretched fare, and 
only too often ill-troatment are the lot of the one; good 
pay, easy work, excellent board, and the being held 
in high consideration are that of the other. They 
have no common ground, and far less common griev¬ 
ance. It is not too much to say that from the 
point of view of personal comfort tho one class is the 
most pitiable and the other the most enviable of human 
beings. The poor ‘ ‘ slavey” has a mistress difficult to please 
and half-a-dozen lodgers impossible to satisfy ; the butler 
has only to compute the length of his master’s foot. He is 
better paid than many a curate, and has nothing to “ keep 
up ” except his shirt-collars. Between these two extremes 
there are two great classes, also divided very sharply from 
ono another: the servants of people of small means and 
the servants of the woll-to-do. It is no exaggeration to 
Si-iy that this latter class have their weU-being in 
their own hands. . A good servant in these days need 
never want a good place. If things are made too hard 
for him—which, is very seldom—he has his remedy, and 
find no difficulty in bettering himself. A thousand house¬ 
holds are open to him. No “slavey” is to be found in a 
lodging-house who could be a kitchen-maid in a gentle¬ 
man’s family. It is the want of connection, not of 
character, which condemns her to the former fate. 
Until lodging-house keepers—and lodgers—become more 
civilised and humane, it will always be a hard one. It is 
but little that legislation can do for her, and as for tho 
happier class of servants, the}^ do not need it. The proposed 
compulsion upon masters and mistresses to give them a 
true character is in both cases superfluous: in the former, 
employers are easily satisfied in the matter of certificates 
of previous behaviour—as, indeed, they may well bo; in 
the latter servants have absolutely no grievance. Where 
one character, through the malice of an employer, is not so 
good as it ought to be, there are a dozen given (to get rid 
of him) better than a domestic deserves. 

It is nearly a hundred years ago since poets went elec¬ 
tioneering. Is it that the theme now ceases to inspire, or 
that the bards are not remunerated, that we have no squibs 
worth letting off ? These columns, not intended for party 
but mankind, are unfitted for this description of firework, 
but there are one or two poems in the recently published 
“Tillers of the Sand” which deserve mention, not only 
for their literary excellence, but as a proof that political 


verse may be good-natured as well as harmonious. One 
can hardly fancy even a partisan reading with anything 
but a smile the poem (a long way after Wordsworth) 
entitled “ We are minus Seven,” alluding, of course, to a 
not very remote division in the House of Commons. The 
poet meets a Ministry— 

It was but three years old, 

Already on its brow were sprent 
Grey hairs among the gold. 

And inquires where its original majority was gone to— 
0 ! half a pair has gone away 
To Kiel, across the sea; 

And some have joined, we grieve to say. 

The great minority. 

Tho Parnellites have snapped the link, 
Maegrogor’s o’er the Border, 

And one is shaky on the drink. 

And Gully’s keeping order. 

And round the churchyards-one in ten 
Tunes up his private organ. 

And Osborne Mor,gan now and then 
Dissents from Osborne Morgan. 

And one, among the first to go, 

A Whip of gentle cords. 

He left us sorrowing below, , . 

And mounted to the Lords. 

There is a great deal more, but this is enough to give a 
taste of the author’s rare quality—a capacity for satirising 
one’s political opponents with a wit that leaves no wound! 
Would that our Parliamentary contests could aU be carried 
on with weapons that “ carry no heart-stain away on their 
blades ” ! 

A sham viscount has been sentenced to penal servitude 
for bigamy of a very complicated character: he found 
it possible in a Christian country to make himself the 
husband of eleven wives. This is a “record,” and 
beyond doubt owing to his assumed title. Under these 
circumstances it seems essential lor those,' who are for 
ending the House of Lords to oppose themselves to female 
suffrage. There are many males, and even Eadical males, 
who “ dearly love a lord,” but their love is “as moonlight 
unto sunlight and as water unto wine ” compared with the 
adoration of the female for the same object. There is, 
of course, a leaven of patriotic women who despise the 
gaud and tinsel of a title, but they are not typical of the 
sex like those eleven who wanted to be viscountesses. A 
male recipient of a Birthday honour will never admit he 
cares about it; he says, “ A title is nothing to mo, but my 
wife is very pleased.” 'When we reply, “Just so,” we 
refer to the lattor half of his statement. We have little 
doubt that ho is pleased too, but we arc sure his wife is. 
Among the lower middle class this feeling amounts to 
idolatry. A nephew who know of this weakness in 
an aunt from whom he had expectations very nearly 
lost them in consequence of it. She was a little deaf, 
and when he put her into the London express at 
Swindon ho whispered in her ear, with what she thought 
malicious exultation, “You have got a maniac in the 
carriage with you.” This person was the only jiassenger, 
and all the way to the metropolis she suffered tortures of 
apprehension. He committed no acts of eccentricity, but 
she credited him with half a dozen. At Paddington she 
fell almost fainting into her sister’s arms, and with many 
sobs described what misery that wicked Tom had caused 
her. “ The idea of my being shut up with a maniac for an 
hour and a half; it has seemed a year! ” “ But, my dear 

sister, I know tho gentleman who got out of your carriage 
to-night; it was Sir William Wooton. Tom must have 
said ‘a baronet,’ not ‘a maniac.’” “Then I wish he 
wouldn’t mumble so,” said the aggrieved lady. She had 
lost a chance of ingratiating herself with a member of the 
aristocracy, and was almost as angry with her nephew as 
she had heen before. 

The last American invention is a door-knob which 
renders a latchkey superfluous. By turning the knob in the 
same manner as a safe-lock till the proper combination is 
secured the door can be opened. This is highly ingenious, 
and it is possible even a little too much so, for the lock is 
“ susceptible of a hrmdred thousand combinations, and ho 
who does not know or has forgotten the proper one cannot 
obtain admittance.” Until Local Option, at all events, 
has become law there wiU be a little diffierdty with some 
people about remembering a combination of figui-es 
after dinner. When a prudent man gets into a growler 
he looks up at its number with the intention of recol¬ 
lecting it, but when he gets out without the bag ho 
has left on the seat, ho finds in nine cases out of ten 
that his executor Memory has refused to act; he 
knows that there were five figures, and that there was a 
two and a four among them, but that is all. If he fails in 
this, how much more likely is he to fail in recollecting a 
number which for safety’s sake must bo continually 
changed! Ho is not the only jiersou. in tho hou.so, and 
everyone else in it must possess the secret, and it is ton to 
one that one of them discloses it. It must therefore bo 
hke a watchword, continually being altered. Think of a 
gentleman in evening clothes in a heavy snowstorm 
turning the door-knob a hundred thousand times before he 
obtains the right combination ! Most of us, as children, 
have possessed a “letter lock” to our money-box, and 
found it an indissoluble bar to cxiienditure; but a mone3’’- 
box can be broken open and a front door cannot. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 

THE ITALIAN SQUADRON AT PORTSMOUTH. 
The series of hospitable entertainments, official and social, 
with which- the naval squadron of Italy, under the 
command of the Duke of Genoa, has been greeted at 
Portsmouth has been characterised by much cordiality of 
feeling on both sides. On Wednesday, July 10, the Lords 
of the Admiralty, on board their steam-yacht the 
Enchantress, went out to Spithead, where the Italian ships 
lay at anchor, and exchanged visits of courtesy with the 
commanding Officers assembled on hoard their flag-ship, 
the Re Umhcrto. In the afternoon there was a garden- 
party at Government House, given by Lieutenant-General 
Davis, commanding the Southern Military District, and 

Mim. Hhmh. Ill lull .nil' till. Iliili.iii Iiiiviil iilIliMirH. In tlio 

oviiiiiiig Adiiiirii.1 Sir Nowoll Salmon, the Naval Commander 
at Portsmouth, gave a banquet at Admiralty House, which 
was followed by a grand hall at Portsmouth Town Hall. 

On Thursday a hundred of the Italian officers, with tho 
Duke of Genoa and Admirals Accini and Grandvillo, 
wore conducted round tho Dockyard, inspecting the 
Majestic, tho Sultan, the Royal Oak, tho Revenge, the 


The grand naval review on Saturday, when aU the 
ships of both nations were profusely dressed with their 
flags, but did not leave their moorings, except a series 
of interesting -movements performed by swift torpedo- 
boats and torpedo - boat destroyers, witnessed by the 
princes and admirals and captains on board the royal 
yacht Osborne, was the most striking and novel spectacle. 
It was directed by Admiral Sir Nowoll Salmon on 
board H.M.S. Royal Sovereign. Tho water at Spithead 
was thronged with steam-boats, yachts, launches, sailmg 
and rowing boats, in which many thousands of people 
enjoyed this fine sight, 150 mombors of both Houses 
of the late Parliament came from London, and lunched 
on hoard the Malabar troop-ship. Tho Princo of Wales 
visited the Italian flag-ship Re Umberto, and took 
luncheon with the Duke of Genoa on board his 
yac.lit tlio Sarnia. In tho evening a buiquet was 
given by the Mayor and Corporation, at Portsmouth 
Town Hall, to the Duke of Genoa, tho Italian Ambas¬ 
sador, Admir.ils Accini and Grandville, and a hundred 
other guests. This entertainment was returned by his 
Royal Highness on Monday, with a banquet on board 
the Savoia, and there was a hall next evening on 
board the Re Umberto. The Duke of Genoa also 


Artillery. Tho Engineers included a portion cf the 
bridging hattahon with their pontoons. All the troops, 
tho infantry being formed in column of double companies, 
marched past the Queen at the saluting point, while the 
Duke of Cambridge, standing by her carriage, pointed out 
and named each battalion or regiment; and the cavalry 
afterwards passed, at first trotting and keeping step to the 
music of tho bands, until the Horse Artillery, Dragoons, 
Hussars, and lianoors rushed by at a quick gallop. The 
infantry formed up again in review order, saluted her 
Majesty, while their massed band.s 2dayod “ God save the 
Queen,” and then doubled to tho flank, leaving tho ground 
clear for tho cavalry to advance onco mom, and to halt in 
front of her Majesty. At two o’clock the (iiioen .and their 
Royal Highnesses withdrew to tho Pavilion, and in tho 
evening returned to Windsor. 

HENLEY REGATTA. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 9 and tho two 
following days, might have .afforded jileasant summer 
weather for holiday boating on tho Thames, but the 
strong westerly or south - westerly breeze made tho 
water somewhat too rough, except under the Bucks 
shore, for the purpose of fair and fine racing on the 



Prince George, and other ships building or refitting, tho 
various workshops and store-houses, tho two new docks 
under construction, and several torpedo-boats; after which 
they went to see tho School of Naval Gunnery on Whale 
Island, where luncheon was provided for them. Admiral 
Sir Nowoll Salmon presiding, with tho Duke of Genoa at 
his right hand and the Italian Ambassador, General 
Ferroro, at his left. In tho afternoon there was a garden- 
party there, at which nearly two thousand guests were 
present. In the evening, Lieutenant-General Davis, at 
Government House, gave a private banquet to the Italian 
superior officers; while tho jootty officers of tho British 
fleet entertained those of corresponding rank at tho Southsea 
Assembly Rooms. The ship’s company of tho Empress of 
India likewise gave a dinner to the ship’s company of tho 
Sardegna, tho flag-ship of Admiral Grandvillo, second in 
command of the Italian squadron. There was a grand 
display of fireworks on Southsea Common. 

On Friday the Duke of Genoa and some other Itali.aTi 
officers of high rank wore at Windsor on a visit to tho 
Queen, but returned in the afternoon. The Mayor and 
Corporation of Portsmouth gave a feast at tho Town Iliill 
to five hundred seamen of tho Italian squadron. The 
Prince of Wales and tho Duke of York, who had arrived 
on hoard tho royal yacht Osborne, went to dine with tho 
Duke of Genoa on hoard the Savoia, and afterwards 
witnessed the illumination of the combined fleets, the 
British Channel squadron and the Itahan squadron, which 
had a brilliant effect. 


reviewed the troops of the Portsmouth garrison on 
Southsea Common. His Royal Highness visited South¬ 
ampton before tho departure of his squadron, which 
took place on Thursdajq July 18, leaving very pleasant 
reminiscences of this friendly visit. 


THE QUEEN AT ALDERSHOT CAMP. 

On Saturday, July 13, her Majesty the Queen, who had 
arrived from Windsor on the Friday evening and jeassol 
the night at the Royal Pavilion, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lome, and by Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenherg, reviewed the troops at 
Aldershot under command of tho Duke of Connaught. The 
Queen was in a carriage with the Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Louise, followed by Princess Beatrice and tho 
children of tho Duke and Duchess of Connaught in another 
carriage. With Field-M.arshal the Duke of Cambridge as 
Commandor-in-Chief wore the officers of his staff, including 
Generals Sir Rodvors Bullor, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir 
F. W. Grenfell, also Princo Henry of Battenherg and 
Princo Victor Napoleon, on horseback. Tho Duke of 
Connaught brought to this review 12,374 troops, consisting 
of horse and field artillery, fifteen battalions of infantry, 
mounted Engineers, and Army Service Corps, in the first 
lino; and a cavalry brigade, formed of the 2nd Dragoons 
(Royal Scots Greys), 3rd King’s Own Hussars, 4th Queen’s 
Own Hussars, and 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers, which 
composed the second line ; there were throe batteries 
of Royal Horse Artillery and twelve batteries of Field 


broad course of Henley Reach. The spectators were quite 
as numerous ns usual. Much curio.sity was felt concerning 
the American Cornell University boat's crow taking their 
place to compete in the third heat of tho races for tho 
Grand Challenge Cup against the Leander club, whose 
crew were then holding tho cup; hut the latter, not 
boing prepared in time, declined to start, and Cornell 
won that heat without a race, merely going over 
the course. The American triumph, however, w-as 
turned into a defeat next day, when Cornell, 
rowing forty-six strokes to the minute, but short 
and with no swing, proved unable to contend with tho 
better English style of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and came 
in at least four lengths behind, falling into manifest 
confusion. Trinity Hall was defeated, however, on tho 
last day, by Trinity College, Oxford (First), in tho race for 
the Visitors’ Cup. The Thames Challenge Cup was fairly 
won by a Dutch crew, that of the Amsterdam University 
Nereus Boat Club, against St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
the seventh heat, and in the final heat against the Molesey 
Boat Club. Tho four-oar contest for the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup was one of the best in this regatta ; in the 
final heat, on Thursday, the London Rowing Club won the 
victory against the Thames Rowing Club. Mr. Guy 
Nickalls, who rowed the stroke oar in the London four, 
and was also, with his brother, successful in the 
pair-oar race, on the same day contested the Diamond 
Challenge Sculls against the lion. R. Guinness, of 
the Leander Club, but this effort was too much for him. 
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PERSONAL. 

The most striking incident of the General Election is 
the defeat of Sir William Ilarcourt at Derby. To say 
this was unexpected by both sides is to put the general 
sentiment very inadequately. If there was a safe seat 
for the Liberal party anywhere, it was supposed to bo 
Sir William’s seat in the constituency which he has 
represented since 1880, when he was defeated,at Oxford, 
after taking office as Solicitor-General in Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Administration. The Derby disaster is ascribed 
chiefly to the onorgotio eflorts of the licensed victuallers 
to overthrow the statesman most conspicuously identified 
with the Jjooal Veto Efil. Sir William Harcourt at once 
cancelled his engagements to speak at severElj^places, and 
it was rather hastily assumed that ho meditated retire¬ 
ment from public hfe. To this statement he has given 
an emphatic denial, and as we go to press he has been 
nominated for West Monmouthshire, where the Unionist 
c.andidato was duhnited at thu last election by over 
o0t)() votes. 

Another striking feature of the election is the influence 
of the Independent Labour Party. They have no repre¬ 
sentative in the new Parliament. Mr. Keir Ilardie has 
lost his seat in South-West Ilam; but his nominees 
have polled enough votes in manufacturing centres to 
cause the Liberal party some serious losses. This is 
notably the case in Bradford, and at Halifax and 
Eochdale. So far Mr. Keir Hardio has failed to create a 
Parliamentary party; but his threats against -Liberalism 
are not empty thunder. The decline of Mr. John Euius’s 
majority in Battersea may be ascribed partly to the 
hostility of the Independent Labour Party, whose methods 
and men Mr. Burns has publicly criticised with character¬ 
istic directness. 



3yal visitor of England, the Duke of 
eooived by the Queen at Windsor Castle 
on Friday, 
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Photo t>y M. Schemhoche. and in tho 

The Duke or Genoa. course of 

public hospi¬ 
talities offered by the municipality and people of that town. 
His Royal Highness is both cousin and brother-in-law to the 
King of Italy, being Prince Tommaso of Savoy, son of the 
late Prince Eordinando, Duke of Genoa, a younger brother 
of tho late King Victor Emmanuel; while his elder sister, 
Princess Margherita, married King Umberto in 1868, and 
is one of the most amiable and beloved of Queens. The 
Duke of Genoa, who is forty-one years of age, was partly 
educated in England, being first, in early boyhood, placed 
under the private tuition of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
in whose house he lived for some time, and afterwards 
entered at Harrow School. He is a Vice-Admiral of the 
Fleet of the Kingdom of Italj^, having had regular pro¬ 
fessional instruction in the Royal Marine College at Genoa, 
and having, in 1880, commanded tho corvette Vettor Pisani 
in a voyage round the world. He is married to a Bavarian 
Princess. 


There is an appreciative and discriminating article on 
Stevenson in the new number of the Edinburgh. Tho 
writer is no fanatical admirer, and he complains that 
Stevenson dwells too much in the region of pui-e_ fantasy. 
Sometimes it is a fantasy which runs ipto the nightmare 
of a sickly imagination, as in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
“ We cannot envy the state of mind,” says the Edinburgh, 
“ which could conceive such a romance and elaborate 
the conception.” This is scarcely critical, for the same 
thing might bo said with even greater force against 
Dante’s “ Inferno.” But the tribute of the Edinburgh to 
“ Kidnapped ” and “ The Master of Ballantrae ” is so high 
that no lover of Stevenson can complain. “Much of his 
fame,” it is said, was due to the “ personal liking of his 
contemporaries ” ; but his contemporaries who knew him 
personally are very few, and their intimate associations 
with him have been disclosed only since his death. When 
Stevenson’s fame was established his personality was 
comparatively unknown to the world of readers who 
devour gossip every day about far inferior writers. 


Tho attempt to murder M. Stambouloff is the most 
discreditable incident in the modern history of Bulgaria. 
Tho late Premier was set upon by a band of assassins only 
a few yards from the club in Sofia where he had been 
dining, and he was so brutally maltreated that he is not 
expected to live. This outrage, like tho kidnapping of 
Prince Alexander, and the murder of M. StamboulofP's 
colleague, M. Beltchefl, has, of course, a political motive. 
The ex-Premier is regarded still as the chief opponent of 
Russian policy in the Principality, and it is thought 
by some unscrupulous spirits that if ho were once 
out of the way, the subordination of Bulgaria to Russian 
interests would be greatly simplified. That, at all events, 
is the universal opinion about the significance of the 
tragedy at Sofia. It places Prince Ferdinand in a very 
embarrassing position, for tho popular indignation demands 
from him a statement of policy with regard to Russia, 
which may bo very far from convenient at the present 
juncture. 



The elder branch of that renowned historical English 
family of Ebz-abethan statesmen, the Cecils, whose 
consummate 
skill in 
cautious and 
wary policy, 
three centu- 


our James,” 
has lost a 
respectable 
descendant 
by the death, 
at the age of 
seventy, of 
tho Marquis 


Ba 


of 


Photo bj/Mmll ami Fox. toWn.” It 
The late Maequis of Exeteb. i ^ n » * <3- 

worthy that 

tho Earls of Exeter, who did not become Marquises 
until tho first year of the nineteenth century, have 
more frequently been christened William or Thomas; 
while the Earls of Salisbury (raised to a Marquisate in 
1789) have borne the names of Robert or James. Their 
common ancestor was the famous William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh or Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord High 
Treasurer; but it was his younger son, Robert Cecil, 
created Earl of Salisbury in 1605, whoso abilities made tho 
race of Cecils still more illustrious in om- national annals, 
and its now living representative is again Prime Minister 
at this day. Tho late William Allejme Cecil, Marquis of 
Exeter, at one time hold an office in the Royal Household, 
and sat in tho House of Commons from 1847 to 1867. 


Mr. George Meredith was the chief guest at the 
quarterly dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club, which was 
held at the Burford Bridge Hotel, a short distance from 
Mr. Meredith’s house on Box Hill. For tho first time in 
his life he made a speech, a very happy little speech; and 
a few graceful sentences were also delivered by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who shared with Mr. Meredith tho 
honours of the occasion. Mr. George Gissing told a 
charming anecdote of Mr. Meredith’s kindness to him 
in the days when the groat novelist was a publisher’s 
“reader,” and when Mr. Gissing, then a novice, wondered 
what manner of “ reader” this could be who showed such 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the work snbmittod 
to him. Mr. Edw'ard Clodd, the president of the club, read 
some verses sent by Mr. Andrew Lang, and an amusing 
telegram came from Mr. J. M. Barrie, who was cricketing 
somewhere, and who challenged the Omarians to meet him 
at the wicket. > 


The death on Monday, July 15, of the Dowager Countess 
of Mar and KeUie, at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
revives an interest in one of the most extraordinary 
Peerage controversies for which the intricate laws of 
snccession have provided opportunities. She was the wife 
of the twelfth Earl of Kellie, who claimed the ancient 
Earldom of Mar, which had been revived by Queen 
Mary in favour of the famous Regent. Tho twelfth 
Earl of Kellie died before making good his claim, 
which was, however, pursued by his grandson, w'ho was 
opposed by Mr. Goodeve-Erskine. It would be tedious to 
trace the intricacies of the controversy, which was decided 
by Parliament in this extraordinary manner : That, the 
title was held to have been conferred twice, whereby tho 
present Earl of Kellie became the twelfth, and Mr. Goodeve- 
Erskine the twenty-sixth Earl of Mar. 



The unexpected death of Mr. Oarrodus, the accom¬ 
plished violinist, leader of the orchestra at tho Royal Italian 
Opera, Cov¬ 
ent Garden, 
and at the 
P h i 1 h a r- 

Sooiety’s 
Concerts, is a 
loss that will 
be regretted 
by amateurs 
of perfect 


his merits as 
a guide and 
example o f 


N o t with¬ 
standing the 
rather for- 

of^his sur- The hate Mb. J. T. Caekodus. 

name, which 

might have suggested that ho was of German Hiieage, John 
Tiplady Carrodus was an Englishman, born in January 
1836, at Braithwaite, near Keighley, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. His father was, like many Yorkshiremen, 
gifted with a natural love and talent for music; and, by 
the advice of some friends at Bradford, perceiving that the 
boy had a remarkable faculty of that kind, he was sent, at 
tho age of twelve, to Stuttgart, to study mider tho cele¬ 
brated master Bernhard Molique. Having obtained high 
testimonials from Spohr and other eminent German 
musicians, he returned after several years to England, and 
appeared at tho Bradford Festival in 1853. He has long 
held an eminent position iu London, but of late years has 
seldom appeared as a solo player of the violin ; ho was 
author of several compositions for that instrument. 


ECLOGUES OF ARCADY. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 

XVIII.~THE CROUCH OAK. 

Tho old Crouch Oak on Walford Green is one of the sights 
of Surrey. It raises its gnarled and hollow trunk in the 
centre of the Ploy-Field, an ancient common meadow, and 
though decayed in its heart is reckoned stUl among the 
principal bounds of Bingmer Forest. Its girth at the 
height of a man’s arms is over twenty feet. Beneath its 
spreading branches stands an upright stone of immemorial 
antiquity, which only the righteous wrath of a local 
archmologist succeeded in preserving a few years since from 
the modern desecration of a Jubilee inscription. This close 
combination of sacred tree and sacred stone is frequent and 
significant; it occurs all tho world over, from Britain to 
tho New Hebrides; it is found in India, in Syria, in 
GeiTuany, in Ceylon, in civilised Rome, in barbaric Now 
Guinea. Wherever the sacred tree spreads its brooding 
circle of welcome shade, there under its huge boughs tho 
sacred stone bears witness to antique or stiU surviving 
rites of human sacrifice. 

It is this, indeed, that gives our British Gospel Oaks 
their unique interest amid the public monuments of 
England. Alone among the temples of our old heathen 
faith they have outlived the overwhelming deluge of 
Christianity. In tho south of Europe we have still tho 
I’arthonon and tho columns of P»stum to testify boldly 
to tho older creeds. In the north, where temples made 
with hands were rarer, whore art had not learned to raise 
such colossal piles as Karnak or Dendorah, tho sacred oak 
alone romains to us now as a lingering memorial of tho 
cult of our ancestors. Even these, too, have been Christian¬ 
ised, in accordance with Gregory’s well-known advice to 
Augustine. The holy sites of tho ancient faiths, said the 
wise Pope, in his epistle, were stiR to be respected ; hut 
the demons who inhabited them woro to be exorcised by 
the use of Christian symbols, and tho temples were to 
be sanctified to Christian worship. In accordance with this 
policy, a figure of the cross was marked upon the bark of 
the old sacred tree in Walford IToy-Ficld, which thus 
heoanie known as the Crouch or Cross Oak: for tho I.atin crux 
came first into oirr language under the truer English form 
of crouch, and only assumed its later pronunciation of cross 
under northern influences. Similar Christianisation of 
holy oaks, shire oaks, boundary oaks, Druid oaks, and 
other heathen temples or heathen termini, went on all over 
England; so that what were once Thunor’s trees and 
Woden’s trees, or still earlier the sacred haunts of native 
Celtic deities, became in the end those “Gospel Oaks,” 
under which, at the annual beating of tho bounds, the 
priest stopped with his acolytes to read a few verses of 
St. Luke or St. Matthew. Sometimes, indeed, hardly more 
than the memory of some particular episode in tho 
history of the sacred tree now survives, as at Addlestone, 
near Chertsoy, where there is also a crouch oak, chiefly 
famous at present from a local tradition that Wicklifie once 
preached under its canopy of branches. But the older 
holy and even phallic virtue of this sacred trunk is proved 
by the fact that decoctions of its bark taken internally, after 
a well-known and almost world-wide fashion, are still con¬ 
sidered by the girls of the village to operate as a love- 
charm. 

The history of those ancient trees, so far as wo can 
reconstruct it from the piecemeal evidence, is picturesque 
and singular. Originally, I believe, they were jilanted as 
saplings over the barrow or tumulus of some barbaric 
chieftain ; not a few of them, indeed—like the King’s Oak 
at Tilford, near Farham—stUl retain some title which 
recalls their royal orfunereal origin. The sacred stone, which 
in every case seems once to have stood under their dense 
shade, was doubtless at first the standing-stono or grave¬ 
stone of the buried chief; though later it probably 
served as an unhewn altar for the village sacrifices, 
like that offering of the lamb which till recent years 
was still torn to pieces , on an anniversary festival in tho 
Ploy-Field at Holne, in Devonshire. Every year, in point 
of fact, the people of each village used once to perambulate 
their bounds, as at the Roman Terminalia, and offer up at 
each holy day and each terminus stone which formed the 
main landmarks a human sacrifice. Tho victims were 
usually boys—most probably captives from neighbouring 
tribes or villages ; failing that, they were “ bought with a 
price ” within the tribe itself from their unnatural parents. 
Traces of these customs survive all the world over, while 
the practice itself is closely bound up with tho worship of 
Terminus and other boundary spirits. In later and milder 
days, however, though the habit of beating the bounds 
survived, the incidents that accompanied it were considerably 
mitigated. The ceremony at first was essentially an exorcism, 
or driving of evil spirits beyond the village limits ; 
and the boys seem to have been slaughtered as boundary 
guardians in order that their ghosts might protect and 
maintain tho local frontier. They woro also scourged 
before being put to death, after a common superstition, so 
that their tears might act as a sympathetic rain-charm. 
But in later Christian days it began to be felt that to read 
the Gospels under the sacrod oak of the boundary would 
sufficiently drive away all evil influences; and though the 
boys were still beaten at each terminus as a rain-ohann, 
the meaning of the incident was so wholly forgotten that 
it was commonly interpreted as a moans of impressing 
tho boundaries on their memories—a foolish gloss of 
the usual fatuous oightoonth-century rationalising type. 
Thus the Gospel Oak at Choriton is now only remembered 
as the tree under which tho Gospel was read at the peram¬ 
bulation of the bounds; the Crouch Oak at Addlestone 
has sunk into a prosaic legal boundary-mark of Windsor 
Forest; and tho T'wolvo Apostles at Burley, near Ringwood, 
now reduced to five, have been finally Christianised out 
of all recognition, so that I cannot even conjccturaUy 
reconstruct tlieir original dedication to some ancient Celtic 
or Teutonic deities. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle on Friday, 
July 12, received the Duke of Genoa and some of the 
captains and other commanding officers of the Italian 
fleet, anchored at Spithead, with General Ferrero, the 
Italian Ambassador, and the Eight Hon. G. J. Goschcn, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In the afternoon of the same 
day her Majesty went to Aldershot Camp, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, and was received there by the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught. The Queen dined and slept at the Pavilion, 
and on fiaturday afternoon reviewed the troops assembled 
under the Duke of Connaught on Laffan’s Plain; the 
Duke of Canilbridgo, Commander-in-Chief, was present. 
We give an Illustration of this military spectacle. After 
the review her Majesty returned to Windsor. Her 
departure from Windsor to Osbome was fixed for Friday, 
July 19. 

There was a performance of “Carmen” in French by 
Madame Calve and other artists of the Eoyal Italian 
Opera, before the Queen and the royal family at Windsor 
Castle on Tuesday evening, July 1C. 

A State ball was given at Buckingham Palace by 
command- of the Queen on Monday, July 15, attended by 


day Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battonberg) dis¬ 
tributed, at the Eoyal College of Music, Kensington, the 
certificates earned at the London and Croydon centres of 
examinations under the Associated Board of that institu¬ 
tion and of the Eoyal Academy of Music. Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lome, also on Tuesday, laid the foundation- 
stone of the North Kensington Technical Institute, to bo 
erected adjacent to the Public Library in Lancaster Road. 

The Parliamentary elections, all over the United King¬ 
dom, began with an extraordinary number of unopposed 
returns, for the metropolitan and some English provincial 
city and borough constituencies, on Friday, July 12, and 
on Saturday; while pollings took place in twenty-one con¬ 
tested boroughs on the latter day, resulting altogether in 
the return of eighty-four Conservatives, twelve Liberal 
Unionists, ton Liberals, and four Irish Parnellitos. 
Eighty-five members had been elected without oppo¬ 
sition. The pollings on Saturday, especially at Derby, 
Manchester, Salford, Stockport, Lincoln, and Darlington, 
were greatly in favour of the Unionist party ; Sir 
William Harcourt lost his seat for Derby, where 
two Conservatives wore returned; for East Manchester, 
the Eight Hon. A. J. Balfour got a largely increased 
majority over Professor Munro; and the Marquis of Lome 


same day, was very closely contested; the Army and Marines 
both made scores of 699; but the prize was adjudged to the 
Mai-ines for having done best at the GOO-yards’ range. The 
Lucas Cup for Volunteers was won by the Sui-rey Brigade ; 
the Chancellor’s Plate by Cambridge University against 
Oxford. The Imperial Prize, restricted to officers of the 
Army and Navy, was gained by Warrant-Officer Thomson, 
of II.M.S. Cambridge Gunnery School at Portsmouth. On 
Saturday, July 13, the Elcho Challenge Shield was won by 
England, with a score of 1503, against 1479 for Scotland 
ami 1442 for Ireland. The first prize and badge in the 
ITince of Wales’s contest was won by Sergeant Magnay, 
of the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of Northumberland 
Fu.siliors. The shooting in the first stage of the competition 
for the Queen’s Prize began on Monday, July 15, with 
nearly two thousand competitors. 

The Harrow and Eton Schools’ cricket-match was 
played at Lord’s on Friday and Saturday, but ended in 
a drawn giimo at haU-past seven in the evening. The 
Eton team had made 260 in the first innings, and 285 
in the second, with two batsmen not out. Hamow scored 
326 in the first innings, and 75 in the unfinished innings. 

The anniversary, July 14, of the capture of the Bastille 
in Paris was celebrated as a Eepublican and national 



the Prince and Princess of Wales and others of the royal 

The Queen held a Council on Tuesday, when the 
newly appointed chief officials of the Eoyal Household - 
namely, the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Steward : the Earl of 
Lathom, Ijord Chamberlain ; the Duke of Portland, Master 
of the Horse ; the Earl of Coventry, Master of the Buck- 
hounds ; Lord Belper, Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Anns, and the Earl of Limerick, Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard; Lord Churchill and General Sir Michael 
Biddulph, respectively as Lord and Groom in Waiting, and 
Sir Charles Lennox Peel, as Clerk of the Council—entered 
upon their official duties. The Duke of Devonshire sat as 
President of the Council. His Eoyal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught was present. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their daughters 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark, and with the Duke 
and Duchess of York, were at Sandringham from 
Wednesday, July 10, but on Friday, the 12th, the Prince 
of Wales went to Portsmouth to join in the reception of 
the Italian fleet, which is described among the subjects of 
our Illustrations this week, with the official festivities at 
Portsmouth Dockyard upon that occasion. The Prince of 
Wales, from Satui'day to Monday, was at Waddosdon 
Manor, Bucks, on a visit to Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. 

The Duke and Duchess of York on Tuesday attended 
the annual drill competitions of the London School Board 
scholars at the Eoyal Albert HaU, at which Lord George 
Hamilton presided ; and her Eoyal Highness presented the 
prize banners to the successful competitors. On the same 


was successful in unseating Sir Henry Eoscoe in South 
Manchester. On Monday, July 15, there wore unopposed 
returns for some counties, and pollings in about fifty towns 
or boroughs, fourteen of these being metropolitan; the 
Unionists gained sixteen more seats, and the liberals only 
four. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Caine lost their seats at 
Bradford, and Sir J. T. Hibbert, another member of the 
former Liberal Ministry, at Oldham, Two hundred and 
four seats were then filled; a hundred and seventy-one by 
supporters of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry. The next day 
added ninety-three members to the now Ilouse of Commons, 
twenty-four by unopposed nominations, while the polling, 
except in Ireland, was still much in favour of the Unionists, 
who on Tuosda5' night could reckon upon having secured 
two hundred and thirty-one seats; the Liberals, Irish 
Nationalists, and Irish I’arnellites then numbering 
together but sixty-four. The county elections would 
make a difference. Mr. Arnold Morley, the late Post¬ 
master-General, has lost his seat for East Nottingham. 

The Bisley meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
which began its active work on Tuesday, July 9, has been 
favoured with very fine weather; but the variable wind 
has often interfered with the shooting. On Thursday the 
Ashburton Challenge Shield for the Public Schools was 
won by the Charterhouse team, and the Spencer Cup by 
Lieutenant Hobson, of Harrow. The contest between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies for the Kolapore Cup on 
Friday resulted in the victory of the British team, its only 
competitors being those of Canada and Guernsey. The 
United Services Cup match between the Army and Navy, 
Eoyal Marines, klilitia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, on the 


festival, but with no great demonstration of popular 
enthusiasm. The President of the Republic attended a 
military review at Longchaiups. The French Ambassador 
in London, Baron de Courcol, lecoived a deputation of his 
countrj'men resident in England, with an address to which 
he replied, expressing the desire for peaceable and friendly 
relations with this and all other nations. 

In consequence of recent scandals from the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour being retained by M. Eiffel and other 
persons convicted of financial irregularities in the Panama 
Canal affair, the French Government has promised to 
introduce a Bill into iho Chamber of Deputies for 
the reconstitution of the council and regulations of 
that Order. 

The German Empire has a claim against kforocco for 
the detention of a steamer and her cargo on the coast of 
that country, and has sent a ship of war to enforce this 
claim, as well as compensation for the murder of Herr 
Eochstrau by some of the lawless coast tribes. ‘ 

A shocking crime has boon perpetrated in Bulgaria: 
the former Prime Minister, M. Stambouloff, the most able, 
honest, and patriotic statesman of any cf the Balkan 
Principalities, was attacked by throe ruffians in the street 
at Sofia on Monday evening, July 15, shot and hacked with 
knives, recei-ving fifteen wounds, and there is scarcely 
any hope of his life. The condition of Bulgaria under 
M. Stoiloff's Government is described as being very dis¬ 
orderly, and there are fears of a revolution, or of some 
foreign interference. The Macedonian revolt seems to 
have been put down. 
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From the Private Papers of Mumjan O' Driscoll, late of the Imperial Service of 
Austria, and a Knight of the Military Order of the Maria Theresa. 

CHAPTER lAL 


"1 am afraid then you 11 have to beliovo it, Sir Thomas,” said I, “and you 11 
find that his quarters are all in their natural places, for, to tell you the truth, I’ve 
spoken with someone that actually saw him escape.” 

“ Saw him escape ! ” screamed he. “ Saw the villain escape and did not arrest himl'” 


Now to begin again where I left off, which was upon the day that I first hoard that 
Scaly Shamus had got out of jail again. As soon as that day had grown a bit older, 
and 1 had finished all I had to do—Wooden-Sword having departed long before on 
his own affairs—I walked across the heather to call on Sir Thomas Carew, going to 
Mangan Castle by the main road, which takes you up the avenue, and so to the 
front of the house, and meaning to come back by the other path, which, though a bit 
further round, is also the pleasanter walk. 

When I reached the hall door and rang the bell, it was answered by the new 
English footman—John Mutton, I think they told me his name was—who informed 
me that his master was in his study, and accordingly I followed him there along the 
passage. 

Sir Thomas calls it his study, but to mo it seems much more like a cabinet of 
curiosities, or olio of oddities, or something of that sort; indeed, since ho’s been to 
Italy and his purchases have come home, the whole house—especially the newer parts 
of it — is so crammed up with statues and pictures and coins, and Roman emperors’ 
heads, and such-like lumber, that a plain man hardly knows how to move about, or 
where to lay his hat down. 

I found Sir Thomas lying at full length on the sofa on account of his gout, but 
surrounded as usual with papers and pamphlets, and all sorts of big important blue¬ 
looking documents, his bad loot tied in flannels, and lifted upon half-a-dozen pillows, 

I suppose to ease it. 

I always endeavour myself, and I always make everybody that I have anything to 
do with, speak of Sir Thoihas with the greatest respect,' as, of course, everybody 
should, he being a magistrate and a member of Parliament, as well as the principal 
proprietor out-and-out in the barony. At the same time I must own there are 
moments when it’s all I can do to keep my own gravity with him, and I doubt 
if anyone could have helped laughing, inside himseU, at any rate, who had seen the 
face he put on, and the way his mouth grew wider and wider, and his eyes opened 
till they seemed to bo as round as two gooseberries, when I told him that Scaly 
Shamus the Whiteboy wasn’t hanged one bit, but was as well as ever he was in his 
life, and, moreover, out of jail again. 

“Out of jail!” cried ho, sitting up on the sofa, and pushing his wig back, so 
that one half of his head was left smooth; “my God, Colonel Driscoll, don’t toll mo 
such a thing I It's not the truth! It couldn’t be! ” 

“ I am sorry to say it is,” said I. 

“Out of jail! Why, damme, Sir! it was only ten minutes ago that I was looking, 
at that clock and thinking that he must be safely hung by this! Only ten minutes, 
ago, Sir, damme ! ” 

“Hanged he is not then,” said I, “and out he is, and what’s more, away from 
Clonmel and up at his old quarters in the Comeraghs, I . hear. And a very awkward 
place to get at him it is, too, as the soldiers know to their cost.” 

Sir Thomas leapt right up from the sofa at that, and went hopping up and down 
the room, with his wig growing orookeder and crookeder every minute, and half over 
his ears by this time. There was a pier-glass just behind him, with two marble figures 
set out in front of it—they were female ones .and naked, so I suppose they were 
goddesses—and I could see the bald top of his head bobbing up and down between 
them, for all the world like a billiard ball. ■ Ho is such a precise-looking little 
gentleman when he’s not excited, and so well covered as to his bones, that any 
special disturbance has a sort of unnatural look upoii him; whereas a man like myself, 
lean in the body and scarred over the face, too, with old wounds, seems to be meant 
somehow by nature to be in troubles of one sort or another. Indeed, as I looked again 
and saw the two of us side by side in the pier-glass between that pair of white marble 
hussies, it struck me that we looked for all the world — though the comparison is 
scarce as respectful to Sir Thomas as I might wish—like the pictures of the knight and 
the squire in the famous Spanish romance. 

“ I tell you. Colonel Driscoll, the thing is an impossibility. I can’t believe it, 
and I don’t believe it, and—what’s more, I won’t believe it!” cried he. “Why, he 
was sentenced, Sir—sentenced by myself and the other gentlemen of the Grand Jury only 
last Thursday se’nnight; sentenced to be hanged by the neck till he -was dead, and his 
body divided in four quarters, one quarter for each of the gates of Clonmel I ” 



“Well, as he was only one, and they were six or seven, it wasn’t to say very 
likely he’d do that,” said I. 

I felt at once that it was stupid of me to have admitted that I had seen someone 
w'ho saw him escape, and I was desperately afraid Sir Thomas would ask me next who it 
v/as that had seen him, but he only took his head in his two hands and began shaking 
it to and fro, groaning, as if the gout had got up there. 

“The country is in the most damnable state,” cried he—“the most damnable state 
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T ever remember it in, and what’s more, it’s growing 
worse and worse every day! AVhat is a quiet man and 
a Justice of the Quorum, and a Deputy Lord Lieutenant 
to do when such things as those happen and nobodj^ is 
hanged for them ? Those soldiers, Sir—those soldiers of 
Colonel Maclean’s—they ought to be hanged if nobody 
else is! “What were they about that they didn’t knock 
the bloody villain on the head when they caught him, 
and so have saved us anj'further trouble. Jail? What’s 
the use, I ask you, of putting anyone in jail when every¬ 
one knows there isn’t a single one in the whole country 
that isn’t rotten ? ” 

“ Very little indeed,” said I. 

“ lie’ll have liis gang about him again before we can 
say ‘knife,’” cruul he, hopping back to the sofa, and 
sitting down on it in a heap. 

“ ’Tis likely enough,” replied I. 

‘ ‘ And the Ijovollers will be out, too, all over the country, 
houghing the beasts and tearing up the boundaries.” 

“ Indeed, ’tis much to be feared,” said I. 

“And worse! Hell and furies!—worse! Give me 
your advice, Colonel Driscoll. My God! what am I to do ? 
Those cursed abduotioners will be at their work again. As 
long as Scaly Shamus was on the road to bo hanged and 
his band broken up they were cowed, but now every 
petty blackguard in the whole county will be laying 
l^s plots and his plans, and looking to them to help 
him. And, as to getting them locked up in jail before¬ 
hand, out of harm’s way, as they ought to be, why, it isn’t 
to be thought of, for who ’d give you any information ? 
’Tis a frightful thing, I tell you, Sir.—a frightful thing to 
be responsible, and to have to keep) order in a country 
where the law has made itself so detested that half the 
decent fellows consider it a point of honour to go 
against it.” 

“ That’s an uncommonly time remark,” said I. 

Sir Thomas looked a bit put out at this, as if he hadn’t 
meant to say quite so much, or had forgotten for the 
moment whom he was speaking to. He was in too great 
a flutter, however, to be stopped, or to go off on a new tack, 
and presently he began hopping up and down the floor 
again, holding his foot up, which looked, in its wraps, 
about as big as a baby’s cradle. 

“I see it all. Colonel Driscoll, I see it all just as plainly 
ns if it had hajipened already,” cried ho. “ My girl will be 
carried off before my very eyes. Look at those windows 
there. Sir! Look at all those cursed doors and windows! 
How are they to be defended I should like to know ? 
They ’re inviting, positively inviting any villain to come 
in! My God, what am I to do ? You are a military 
man, and ouglit to bo able to help mo. Shall I sond down 
to the barracks and ask Colonel Maclean to lend me a 
sergeant and four file of soldiers to protect the castle ? ” 

“ It seems to me that there’s someone else in Clonmel 
barracks that would do a deal more towards protecting Miss 
Alicia than Colonel Maclean any day,” said I significantly. 

The minute that word was out of my mouth Sir Thomas 
stopped dead short in the middle of his hopping, and had 
his foot down to the ground, and his head up in the air as 
stiff in a moment as any ramrod. 

“Thank you. Colonel Driscoll, thank you, but I think 
I have told you several times already that on that matter 
- my mind is made up, unalterably made up, and that I 
require no advice,” said he, as grand as you please in a 
moment. ‘ ‘ When I desire to consult you about my family 
arrangements. Colonel Driscoll, I will say so, but I am 
thankful to say that at present I do not require to 
consult you nor any other person whatsoever upon that 
subject.” 

“Oh, vqry well. Sir,” said I, “pray don’t think for a 
moment that I wish to interfere in any of your private 
concerns. I merely imagined that you did me the honour to 
ask me how you were to hinder Miss Alicia from being 
Carried away.” 

“SoI did, Sir, so I did.” 

‘ ‘ Yery well then, sure you know just as well as I do that 
if she was once safely married you might snap your fingers 
at all the abductioners and all the couple - beggars in 
Ireland, seeing that marriage, and nothing less than 
marriage, is what they’re after, that and the getting 
hold of a young lady’s fortune, which they hope to secure 
by the means of it.” 

Now, of course Sir Thomas knew this just as well as 
I did—for who doesn’t P—but when he’s got these notions 
of his own greatness and grandeur into his head the devil 
himself wouldn’t hold him, nor teach him. 

“ Thank you, Colonel Driscoll,” said he again. “ Thank 
you, Sir, I’m obliged to you, extremely obliged in a tone 
which showed that he meant the very reverse—“ friendship 
is all very well. Sir, and I think you have always found me 
a good friend, willing to remember who and what you are, 
although unfortunate in your creed and your choice of 
allegiance. Personally, Sir, personally you will observe, I 
am perfectly willing to admit you upon the level of an 
equal. At the same time allow me to state that my own 
affairs are my own affairs, and I will allow no one, not 
though he were the Lord Lieutenant of all Ireland, to 
meddle with them. With the fortune I have to leave to 
my daughter, and with the interest that I can command 
with the Government, I look to a very different alliance 
for her, Sir, from the one to which you allude. The heiress 
of Mangan Castle, let me tell you, is not going to be 


thrown away upon any trumpery Captain in a marching 
regiment, and so I beg you once for all to understand.” 

“ Oh, very well. Sir Thomas,” said I, “ j'ou know your 
own affairs best, of course. Mangan Castle has soon a 
good many queer things in its time, and, maybe, it will 
see a few more yet before all’s said and done.” 

This was rather a cruel thing, perhajis, to say to a man 
as soared as he was; but I own I w'as a bit nettled by 
some of his last observations. And as for that influence 
of Jus witli tile (loveriimoiit tliut he is always talking 
about, what does it mean but just his selling liis votes to 
them in the Parliament, which is a sort of transaction that 
seems to me—though I don’t set up to be a moralist— 
to be a dirty business at best, and not at all becoming a 
gentleman born. For, though the Carew’s did only come 
over in Elizabeth’s time, and were no great shakes then, 
still, that, after all, is some time ago, and I should be sorry 
to set them down as anything but gentlefolk born and bred 
by this. 

However, I knew that it was just waste of time to say 
any more to Sir Thomas in his present mood, so I bid him 
“ Good evening,” and went off, leaving him to digest the 
news about Scaly Shamus as he could, which was not at all 
well, it appears, for he had the worst fit of gout ever he 
had that very same night, and was laid up in his bed with 
Doctor Galagher in attendance, not able to put a foot to 
the ground for a fortnight afterwards. 

I couldn’t help reflecting within myself as I walked 
away, as I’ve often reflected before, what an extraordinary 
thing it is that a man like Sir Thomas—not a fool at all, 
as everyone knows, but on the contrary an uncommonly 
shrewd man in many ways, and with a wonderful head, I 
believe, for money matters—should never seem to get to 
understand the country he lives in and belongs to, no 
more than if he had never seen it, or had been born deaf 
and blind. Always the same thing; always working him¬ 
self up into a fandango over some piece of blatheremskite 
or other, like this notion of his about abduction, and never 
seeing for himself, no, nor believing if anyone else tells 
him, when there’s really bad troubles coming upon the 
country. 

It must be—at least I can think of' no other reason— 
the unnatural way they ’re brought up with their English 
schools and colleges, and everything that makes these high 
Protestant gentry so out of all nature unreasonable, that 
and the never hearing a single word of truth from the hour 
they are born, but being always cockered up with nonsense 
and folly about their own grandeur, till they really come at 
last to believe that they haven’t got the same sort of blood 
and bones in their bodies as other people. Whatever the 
reason of it is, and I can’t undertake to explain it, there’s 
no doubt about the fact itself, and a very serious and 
unpleasant fact it is to mj^ mind. Indeed, to a man like 
myself, coming back with fresh eyes to the country, a 
stranger, and yet at home, living in the midst of the people 
and neither richer nor of more importance than they, 
though treated—Heaven bless them for it—as if able to 
make them all kings and queens—to such a man, mean¬ 
ing myself, it does seem little short of madness, the 
foolish talk he has to listen to, and the foolish topsy- 
turvey ideas that get taken up by everybody—English or 
Irish alike—that have anything' to say to governing the 
country.' 

For the best of the joke is that this very Sir Thomas 
Carew has the greatest reputation that ever was in the 
world for knowing Ireland, and especially for knowing 
this province of Munster better than anyone ever did 
yet, unless he had made it himself and invented it right 
out from the very beginning. So sure as ever he goes up 
to Dublin, if it’s only passing through, he must be sent 
for by the Lord Lieutenant to be consulted how the 
Government is to be carried on; and the same thing in 
London itself, my Lord Chathani that was, and my Lord 
North that is the Prime Minister, sending for him to ask 
his advice, and writing down most particularly everything 
he says. Even the new King I heard—the well meaning, 
poor, ignorant young man 1—wishing to see him privately 
in order to consult with him as to the best way of keeping 
us terrible audacious Papists in order, and of governing 
and paoifjdng everybody and everything. 

Pacifying indeed! God help such pacificators say I, 
and keep Ireland free of them ! ’Tis enough, I declare, to 
make a man who loves his country and yet has no quarrel 
with England either, only wishes and wants to see the 
two of them going on together decently and peaceably— 
enough, I say, to make him swear himself black in the 
face when he thinks of it aU, and sees how soon it may 
be too late, if affairs go on much longer the way they ’re 
doing at present, and have been for the last forty or fifty 
years. For the worst and most hopeless part of the whole 
business is that if by some extraordinary chance anybody 
comes over, or gets put into power, that does see what 
the people want, and does begin to have some glimmering 
of sense in his head, so soon as that happens he’s certain 
to be taken away, and some poor gliggeen is sent over in 
his place that knows no more what Ireland is in need of 
than if he had flown straight down to it fi-om the planet 
Jupiter, or had been bred and grown up all his days in the 
town of Jerusalem! 

However, what’s the use of working oneself iqi 
into a rage? As I often say to myself, “Though you 
mayn’t be aware of it, my friend, you ’re really at bottom 


every bit as great a fool as those you complain of, for 
what can be sillier than to excite yourself and upset 
yourself over what can’t be helped? What good do you 
suppose you do by that ? None in the world, only spoil 
your own life, and make yourself enemies. Moreover, 
how do you know, so mighty wise and far seeing as you 
imagine yourself to be, how do you know but what, if you 
had boon born a Protestant—which, thank God, there 
wasn’t much likelihood of—and had been told lies ever 
Kiiicc you wore born, low do you know but wiml you 
would have boon every bit as bad, my friend, as the 
rest, and have understood no more of what was going on 
around you than the babe that has still to be born ? ” 

So there it is, and there it always has been, and there, 
I’m much afraid, it always will be. Those that have 
the power and could help, know nothing, only walk about 
in some sort of a fool’s paradise, and those that do 
know the people and do know what’s wanted ha^^e about 
as much power, as the old dean said long ago, as if they 
had come into existence oak-trees in the place of men. 
Anyway, my share in it can’t be such a very long one 
now, take it how one will, and so much the better, too, if 
only I could hope matters would mend some day or other 
after the daisies were beginning to get pink over my 
old bones. The poor country! And the poor, kindly 
common people ! God reward these last, anyway, and 
keep a good soft place for them in the next world, for the 
tender, loving hearts they have had towards those who can 
do nothing for them in this, not even keep them and 
their poor little children from starving! Foolish they 
may be, and ignorant, and savage—I’m not saying for a 
minute that they ’re not—but whatever they are and how¬ 
ever foolish or however savage they may be, it’s hardly 
for those who have always seen the best side of them, and 
the kindliest side, and the bravest side too, hardly for 
them to think or speak ill of them. So God reward 
them once again, say I, and if it was the last word ever 
I had to say—well, it should bo the last word and no 
other. For good hearts, and pitying hearts, ay, and for 
brave hearts, too—^brave in the face of dangers that are a 
deal worse to have to face than drawn swords and loaded 
cannon—^you may search the whole wide world over and 
yet come back to find them here at home in Ireland. And 
that, mind you, is the opinion of a man who knows what 
danger is, and death too—death in uncommonly ugly and 
disagreeable forms—and who maj^ be trusted therefore not 
to exaggerate, but to know more or less what he’s talking 
about! _ 

OHAPTER V. 

Well, I got out of Sir Thomas’s room, and along the 
passage, and past the new drawing-room, all white 
marble and gilding and grandeur, and so to the front 
door, meeting with no one at all by the way. I turned 
back when I got outside, as I often do, just to take 
a look at the old castle rising up there behind the rest, 
and seeming as if it were saying to itself, “ Here I am 
still, and the biggest and strongest part of the whole yet, 
though, of course, I’m out of date, and nobody thinks much 
of me now.” I wondered after what he had just said about 
all the doors and windows whether Sir Thomas wouldn’t 
perhaps as soon have had the castle just now as it was in 
my old grandfather Sir Pierce’s time, when, at least, it 
was strong enough to keep out all who came attacking 
it; unless, indeed, they were to bring cannon against 
it, as Noll Cromwell, they say, did in the last war 
but one. 

I had gone along the upper path which follows the 
top of the glen, with the river Anner running below 
it, and had come to where the old abbey stands at the 
very top of the bank, and was turning round towards the 
upper path, meaning to go home that way, when as I 
came round the corner of the wall who should I see but 
Captain Spencer, sitting all by himself in the middle of a 
big stone, though not quite in the middle of it either, as I 
quickly perceived, but rather to the side, so that there 
was plenty of room for someone else to have been sitting 
there too, and to have slipped away into the bushes when 
my step was heard. 

“Your servant, Captain,” said I, stopping short and 
saluting him with my hand up and two fingers straight as 
we used to do in Austria. “ Your humble servant. Captain, 
and the crown of the evening to you! Is it a sonnet or a 
meditation among the tombs you are composing, may I 
inquire, that you sit there so pensively all by yourself? ” 

“Neither the one nor the other, I assure you. Colonel 
DriscoU,” said he, getting up and coming towards me 
smiling, yet with that rather embarrassed sort of expression 
he often puts on. “ And where have you come from, may 
I inquire in return, that you come stalking out of the 
shadows like the old king’s ghost in the play ? ” 

“I am come,” said I, “from giving Sir Thomas an 
uncommonly disagreeable piece of intelligence—namely, 
that Scaly Shamus, the Whiteboy, is out of jail and that 
the Government have all their trouble about him to begin 

“ So I heard in Clonmel this morning,” said he. “ And 
how did Sir Thomas take the intelligence P ” 

“ Faith, pretty badly,” replied I. “ He has been 
abusing your soldiers all up and down the banks for not 
having kflled Scaly Shamus when they got the chance. I 
hoped the affair might, at least, turn to the adv^antage of 
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one soldier—one that is not very far from mo nt the ])rosoMt 
moment; but I’m afraid, frightened as he is, Sir Tliomiis 
would rather risk having poor Miss Alicia carried off to tlio 
mountains and man-ied there, than go hack of his word. 
1 le’s terribly set against you. Captain Pponcor, whatever 
the reason is.” 

“ He is, indeed.” says he, heaving a big sigh. 

“ Is therenothing at aUto be done among.st tlio lot (d‘ us, 
do you think ? ” said I. 

“Nothing, I suppose, but to take patience niiil liope 
for a change,” says he, with another tremendous sigli. 


eompiilsioii. “It is impossible, unfortunately, that wo 
should do so, seeing that Sir Thomas has strictly forbidden 
his daughter to moot me.” 

" I ])creeivo the impossibility now that you mention it,” 
replied I. “ Though it seems to me that I have heard of 
^ very obeiliont daughters who held their papa’s orders to 
bn absolutely binding in all matters save where their 
own lov'iu's were concerned, upon which matter they 
I'nsi'i'ved for thom.solvos some liberty of judgment. How¬ 
ever, alter tlu! assurance you have just given me, there 
is no more to say, since wo know that'tis impossible for 


bo able to see what was going on at the bottom. But 
pres(mtly we heard a shrill little voice that I knew very 
W(‘ll crying out— 

“ I ‘will! 1 will 1 I will : I tell you I xvill, Wooden- 
Sword, I will!” 

" \'ou ’ll get wot, Missy; j-ou’ll fall into the water and 
got wot,” cries anotluir voice, wdiich I knew to be Wooden- 

“And if I like to got w'ot why mayn’t I get w'et ? ” 
Ci’ies she, 

“ But you may bo drowned. Missy,” cries he. 



“Faith, then, patience is a wonderful thing -a grand 
thing lor a young man to lay in a good stock of in early 
life; and I wish I had done so myself,” said I, looking at 
him a bit quizzicall 5 ' out of the corners of my eyes. “ And 
now might I ask you just one question, Captain Spencer, 
before I go home ? When did you and Miss Alicia last see 
one another ? ” 

I put this to him so suddenly that he gave a quick 
look behind him, and grew pink up to the roots of 
his hair, which made me feel all the more suro that 
that yoimg lady was not so very far away, and maylx' 
was listening to what we were saying at that very 
minute. 

“Not for some time, I’m sorry to say. Colonel 
Driscoll,” said he, as if it was jerked out of him by 


an Fnglishmau to toll a fib, even an innocent one—a 
capacity only reserved for the Jesuitical inhabitants of 
this Papistical land.” 

I looked at liim again as I said this, and could see 
by the colour of his face that I liad hit the mark. 
Ilowcvor, 1 did not want to plague him any more; 
for, after all, did anyone over hear yet of two young 
peo|>lc within easy rcarii of one another, and no impediment 
save the oi'dors of a father -c.spccially a father laid up with 
the gout -that wouldn’t contrive to moot ono another just 
as often as oviu' they likiul t 

I had said good-night, and was turning away to go 
up thi^ ]iath, when suddenly there came a mighty loud 
noise of s]dashing and tramping from tho bottom of the 
glen, tlu^ banks of wliioh wore too steep there for us to 


“ Then you’ll have to come and save me before I am,” 
says she. 

By the sounds of splashing which immediately followed 
it was plainly to be understood that her wilful young lady¬ 
ship was carrying out her point, whatever it was, probably 
to cross by the stepping-stones, which were sm'e to be 
under water now after all the rain. 

There was a minute or two’s quiet, during wFich I 
suppose she was balancing upon some stone or other, but 
presently there was another loud splash, and then I heard 
Wooden-Sword cry out— 

“ Look there, didn’t I tell you so, Miss Abby ? See, 
now you are wet. Whatever will your father say.” 

“I don’t care that what he says,” returns Miss Abby, 
and afterwards followed spash, splash, splash, so that it 
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seemed as if she was finishing up by walking straight on 
through the water. 

“ Apparently Sir Thomas ('arow hasn’t got two obedient 
daughters, anj'how, Captain Sjieiicer ! ” said I, looking over 
at the Captain v/ith a wink. 

He said nothing to this, and we both of ns sta 3 'od 
listening a bit longer, trying to make out whore those two 
young mischi(‘f-niak('rs had got to. It wasn’t easy to tell, 
for the’whole iilaee was so thick with bushes just there and 
the banks were .sf) steep that itwas impossible to see anywhere 
near the bottom. All at once we saw Wooden-Sword coming 
into sight upon the opposite bank, climbing up as if he 
hadn’t a inoineat to spare, and would lose his life if he 
didn’t getciuicklj^ to the top. I suppose he was going to kill 
a dragon up there, or to save some princess from a giant, or 
something of that sort, in one of those plaj’-acting games 
they’re for ever playing. Anywaj", the place was quite 
dangerous enough to satisfj^ anyone, apart from stage- 
pliyiiig, for the bank was just as rotten as an old 
cheese, and it was more with his nails than his heels he 
had to climb, pulling himself up as he best could with the 
bits of ivy. I watched him I know with my heart in my 
mouth, and would have liked to have given Miss Abbv’ a 
good smack for sending him up such places, and all for 
nothing but her own nonsense. 

However, he got to the top safe enough, and away with 
him into the trees, w’hile she, I suppose, went on along a 
sort of a rough path there was through nettles at the 
bottom. 

“ He’s a fine active lad, that nephew of j'ours,” said 
the Captain, who had been watching him with me. ‘ ‘ He ’ll 
make a proper soldier one of these daj's. ’Tis a pity he 
can’t‘''3oin us, and come and serve his Majesty King 
George.” 

“ There are more pities than that in Ireland, Captain 
Spencer,” said I, “though I’m not sajdng that it is one 
of the least of them. However, if he can’t serve his 
Majesty King George, there are plenty of other kings in 
the world that he can serve, and who will be glad enough 
to get him, as they were glad enough to get his uncles before 
him.” With which remark I once more bade him good¬ 
night and went off, with my head in the air, up the path. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I am afraid there was a good bit of bounce in that last 
observation of mine about all those other kings, but the 
truth was that in what he had just said Captain Spencer 
had touched me upon a very raw spot. For it I'eally 
does soem a jioor case, and that without any grumbling 
either, that a fine high-spirited jmung fellow, who asks no 
better than to serve his own king and his own country, 
must needs he sent his relations trapesing half over 
Europe, looking for foreign kings and foreign services, 
and running the risk, moreover, of having to kill some 
of his own cousins and kinsfolk, or be killed by them, 
which is not the sort of end to a man’s career that anyone 
can look forward to with any particular pleasure. 

After having parted in this way from Capitain Spencer— 
who was joined, I feel sure, by better company the minute 
I left him—I kept on up the path without turning round 
till I reached the top of the wood. Once jmu leave the trees 
up there you have nothing before you hut plain heather, 
right away to the very top of the Knockmealdowns, unless 
it might he some small patch of cultivated ground here and 
there like my own, which appear little hotter than so manj' 
children’.s gardens, so small and trifling do they look in the 
middle of all that wild waste land. 

I had stopped for a minute, close to where the fence runs, 
and where there is a widish open space in the wood, with 
nothing in it but bracken and such low-growing things, 
when all at once I noticed two figures about a couple 
of hundred jmrds ahead of me, that seemed to be going 
through some mighty queer antics together. One of 
them—the smaller of the two—^was dressed in white, and 
was standing upon a small mound or hillock, and swinging 
its arms up and down as if giving directions, while the 
other—the bigger—was posturing here and posturing 
there, and advancing and retreating for all the world like 
a dancing bear, or some jig-master performing at a wake. 

Of course, I knew.who they must be, for who else 
could he going on with such antics at that hour of the 
evening. So I made up my mind just to give them a good 
fright, and I stole along the back of a bank, the top of 
which hindered them from seeing me, till I got exactly 
opposite to where tliey wore, when I put my head uj) 
suddenly over it, crjdng out at the top of my voice, 
“Fire! Thieves! Murder!” ending with a great hoarse 
“Ubbubboo,” such as the old “Tories,” that used to live 
in the woods when I was a boy, gave whonovor they sprang 
out upon an enemy to murder liim. 

There came a sudden little s(iuoak, like a mouse’s cry, 
very quickly stifled, and thou followed a silenco like tho 
grave, so that I knew those two mischiol-makers must bo 
holding their very breath so as not to make any sound. 

I waited a moment, expecting them to say or to do 
something; but as neither of them stirred hand or foot or 
uttered a word, I lost patience, and “ Woodon-fSword! ” 
cried I. “Come out of that this minute, you rascal! 
Come hero and tell mo what jmu are doing there, j'ou 
young villain ! ” 

“He’s doing what I toll him, and that’s enough!” 


cries a shrill little voice, and out from behind a tree-trunk 
leaps Miss Abbvq with her black hair all on end, standing 
up round her red cap like the edge of a furze-hush. 
Amazingly pretty she looked, I must sajq the little hussy, 
with her dark eyes shining like a pair of diamonds in the 
dimness, and her cheeks as red as scarlet, no doubt from 
the fright I had given her. It was just like her pride and 
grandeur not to give mo the satisfaction of hearing her 
scream, though she must have been pretty well soared. 
That’s the way she manages her sister. Miss Alicia, who 
is onlj- a timorous j'oung ladj^ like anj' other, and even 
her father, Sir Thomas, who, what with his terrors about 
abduction, and one thing and another, is alwa^ys in a 
pucker about something, not knowing what is going to 
happen to him next; whereas Miss Ahhy, as far as I can 
make out, doesn’t seem to know what the word fear means, 
nor ever has from her cradle. 

“ And what,” said I, “ if it comes to that, might I take 
the libertjf of inquiring, are you doing there, jmung lady, 
at this time of the evening ? ” and with that I climbed over 
the hank and stepped down to where thoj' were. 

“I’m teaching Wooden-Sword how to dance the 
minuet,” saj-s she, quite seriously, and as if it was the 
most natural and reasonable thing in the world to he 
doing at such an hour. “ ’Tis a disgrace, a great boy of 
thirteen, not knowing how to dance it.” 

“I’ve no doubt it is, and I’ve no doubt ha ought to 
beextremeljf grateful to j’ou for jmur pains,” said I, tiyfing 
to speak as gravelj^ as she did herself. “And in what 
Court, might I ask, do vmu propose that he should dance 
the minuet when he has learnt it properlj^ ? ” 

“ Oh ! I haven’t decided on that j-et; it will bo time 
enough to settle that when he knows it better,” saj^s 
she, in her offhand sort of waJ^ “Maj'be I’ll let him go 
to France when the young Dauphincss comes to the throne, 
or maybe I’ll send him first to her mother—that old 
Empress you think such a lot of.” 

At that I grew serious myself in real earnest, for there 
are some things that a man cannot allow anyone, not even 
a child, to speak lightly about. 

“ Her Majesty the Empress Maria Theresa,” said I, 
standing erect .and touching my hat, “is the best and 
noblest woman in the whole wide world, everyone knows 
that. A man who has had the honour of serving her, 
though it were only as a drummer in her armjr, gets a 
notion of what a grand thing a really good brave woman is, 
one of those notions that remain with him. Miss Abbjq all 
his life long, and that he carries to the grave with him 
when ho dies." 

“ Eiddle-do-dco ! don't talk to mo ! ” cries she, losing 
her dignity in a minute, rustling her short skirts and 
sticking out her little chin at me like a dahchick. ‘ ‘ What 
is she hut just flesh and blood, I should like to know, 
like any other woman, only dressed out in grand stuffs and 
with a gold crown stuck on the top of her head. I’m 
sure I should make everv’ bit as good an empress any dajq 
if I had only learned how, and had been called ‘ j-our Royal 
Highness’ and ‘j’our Majesty’ from the time I was horn. 
■Don’t you think I should, Wooden-Sword?” 

“Miss Abbjq” said I, quickljq before Wooden-Sword 
had time to answer her, “listen to me, mj' dear. You ’re 
only a little girl now, hut j^ou ’ll he a woman one of these 
days, and it’s never too soon to know what makes the 
difference between one woman and another. Whatever it 
is—and I’m not clear that I can explain it to j’ou 
exactly myself—it’s not fine clothes, no, nor j^et wearing 
gold crowns either, so j’ou may he quite sure of that. 
Partly I’m thinking it comes of hoing religious, and 
partlj', maybe, from a kind of natural dignitj^, but the 
chief part of it in my opinion is just sheer goodness of 
heart, that and treating everyone about j’bu as if they 
were as good as yourself or hotter, which is a sort of 
behaviour that it doesn’t need to have a gold crown on j'our 
head in order to practise. And now, with all respect to your 
Imperial Highness, I think it’s time j’ou were getting 
indoors, especially with your feet wringing wet with walking 
about in the river, as I heard you doing awhile back. So, 
with your gracious permission, I ’ll just walk hack with 
you as far as the castle, and then Wooden-Sword can come 
home with me, and you can finish giving him his instructions 
^another time.” 

At that she began to pout again, looking up in my face 
very saucily, with her chin up, and her small face set to 
say “ No.” However, I just took her by the hand, without 
more ado, and led her quietlj' along the path towards the 
house, without waiting to give her any time to say it. I 
thought within myself that she was going along mighty 
quietly, and was rather proud of my clever management of 
her ; for even her father. Sir Thomas, is often at his wits’ 
ond to know how to control her, while as for her sister, 
Miss Alicia, though her elder hj' full six j'ears, she is just 
like so much wax in her hands, and follows all Miss Abby’s 
ideas, doing exactly what she tells her, she being so 
much the readier and the cleverer of the two young 

We had got to the turn whore the path begins to run 
downhill, when all at once, at the moment I least expected 
it, she gave a sudden spring to one side, and crying out, 
“Captain Right! Captain Right! follow Queen Miso! ” 
she twitched the hand I was holding away from me, and 
that so quickly that I was afraid of breaking her wrist if I 
hold on. And away with her, like a young leveret, down 


the path, and off into the trees again, where -we quickly 
lost sight of her. 

Wooden-tiword would have been after hor like a shot, 
for sho rules over liini as completely as he rules over 
“Crooked-Mouth” and “ Teddy-the-Snipe,” and the rest 
of those j'oung .scamps ho’s alway^s drilling. However, I 
wasn’t afraid, as you maj^ imagine, of hurting him, and I 
just caught him by tho scruff of his neck, and held on 
like grim death till ho had to give in. By the time I had 
mastered him, our young lady was out of sight; so, ns 
there was no use in going after her, and as she was at no 
great distance from home, I just turned Master Woodeu- 
ifword round by the shoulders, and marched him before 
me up the path, and out on to the heather, scolding him 
aU the time for his misbehaviour. 

“ A great grown boy like j'ou,” said I, “ wanting to be 
thought a man, and j'et going on with such tricks and 
nonsense, letting yourself he at the beck and call of one 
who is nothing in the world hut a child, and a wilful, hold 
child at that, spoilt and contrary, having no mother to seo 
after her. Which is not hor fault, poor thing—I don’t saj' 
that it is—hut is what has her so spoilt, her sister being too 
j’oung and too oasj^-going to care for her properlj^. Let mo 
tell you, Master Wooden-Sword, onco for all, if I find juu 
going on with any more such pranks and nonsensical 
games, j'ou come here no more, so that’s fixed, remember, 
and settled. And above all, I hereby absolutely forbid 
J’OU ever to use, or allow hor to use, such words as 
‘ Captain Right’ and ‘ Queen Mise,’ as I heard her doing 
just now. Verj' likely j-ou Ihink on account of her being 
Sir Thomas's daughter and a magistrate’s child, that no 
harm could come of it, and that people would think it 
was nothing but a piece of childishness. But if j^ou do, 
J’OU ’re mightilj’ mistaken. I don’t say but what she might 
got off with nothing worse than a sound whipping, which 
I’m sure is the least she deserves, but for you it would be 
a very different story altogether—a hoy without a friend, 
nor a bit of interest, nor a thing in the world ! TTou 
would find j’ourself as likely as not clapped into jail, I can 
tell J'OU, or, maybe, sent up to one of those new reforma¬ 
tories in the North, and kept there till it was time for j’ou 
to be put on board ship as a common sailor ; or, what would 
he worse stiU, shipped to Barhadoes to be worked to death 
like a nigger in the plantations; or, worst and most 
disgraceful of all, forced to turn Protestant in order to 
save J’ourself from misery, and death. A nice end that 
would he to you, and a pretty disgrace and shame to all 
your familj’, with your motl\cr and myself, and ovoryone 
that cared for you, unable to speak to j’ou or look at jam 
again the longest daj’ you lived, and all brought about by 
nothing hut your own foUy and disobedience, you heartless, 
ungrateful j’oung whelp ! ” 

To all this and a good deal more of the same sort, for I 
didn’t spare him, you may believe, once I had begun, 
Wooden-Sword listened, at first sulkily enough, looking 
from side to side as if he wore trying to see how he could 
get away from me. After a while, however, I could see that 
what I said began to take effect upon him, and when I got 
to talking of the reformatorj’ in the North and of his 
being shipped off to Barbadoes or, perhaps, turned into a 
Protestant against his wiU, I saw that it gave him a goed 
fright; which, of course, was what I intended. At last 
he turned roimd to me of his own accord and promised 
me that he would try and do his best to hinder Miss Abby 
from using words like “ Captain Right ” or “ Queen Mise ” 
or playing at he and she being Levellers or Whiteboys, 
■which ho knows as well as I do to be not only dangerous 
games, but downright wicked and rebellious ones, the 
country being in the state it is at the jirosent time. 

AVith that we made friends again, which was a great 
relief to me, whatever it may have been to Wooden-Sword 
himself. What -with his being so much with me as he has 
been of late, and something about the nature of the hoy, I 
must confess to have grown a regular old fool about him, 
he being just like my own son, only a great deal more 
familiar. For if I had ever had a son—which was a bless¬ 
ing God never sent us, and a great sorrow it was to mj’ poor 
wife while she lived—I should have had, for decency’s sake, 
to keep him at a greater distance. Whereas ■with Wooden- 
Sword, though I do scold him and cuff him too, ocoasion- 
aUy—especially if anyone is by to see me—the greater 
part of the time, he does exactly as he likes with me, 
and so I’m afraid he knows only too well, the young 
rascal. But with regard to Miss Ahhy, and the likelihood of 
any advice that he could give her having much effect—she 
being such a masterly young mistress—there, I must con¬ 
fess, I felt uncommonly doubtful, and, as the sequel will 
show, only with too much justice. 

ITo he cominued.) 
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THE liKIlTSH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

An unusually largo number ol the most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons will attend the British Medical 
Association, to bo held next week in London, as representa¬ 
tives of the special branch of surgery or medicine in which 
they have achieved a reputation. 

Dr. Edward Long Box, President of the Association 
this year, is a distinguished physician practising in the 
south of England. Ho has made a special study of the 
functions and diseases of the nerves, and is a very able 
, lecturer. -'Ho delivered the Bradshaw lectures at the Eoyal 
College lOf Physicians, 1892, and writes upon his special 
subjects. The Associa¬ 
tion is to be congratu¬ 
lated this yearonhaving 
a handsome as well as 
very distinguished pre¬ 
sident. 

Sir William Broad- 
bent, who delivers the 
address in Medicine this 
year, was raised to the 
baronetcy in recognition 
of his successful services 
during the recent illness 
of the Duke of York. 

But long before ho had 
been smiled upon by 
royalty ho had made a 
great practice for him¬ 
self, owing to his popu¬ 
larity among general 


scientific research. His investigations and writings upon 
the functions of the brain have probably more than those 
of any man livmg contributed to the brilliant successes 
that have been achieved in brain-surgery during the last 
ten years. Dr. Perrier, as one of the consulting physicians 
of the National Hospital for Epileptics, has been brought 
into close communication with this class of afflicted beings, 
and has been largely instrumental in the establishment of 
the Epileptic Colony at Chalfont St. Giles. Ho is small 
and dark, and has a very keen face and a quick manner, 
but his kindness, especially to women, and his miassuming 
manner have made him extremely popular, and his 
services arc in immense demand among the patients at 


ictitio 


Sir 


William is an especial 
favourite with the 
Rothschilds, and a huge 
number of Jews are to 
bo found among his 
clientele. 

Sir William Roberts, 

President of the Thera- 
.peutics secftion, has a 
groat name in Man¬ 
chester, where ho 
practised for several 
years as a physician. 

He is a man of very 
cultured tastes, and in 
the waiting - room of 
his house in Manchester 
there are some fine 
Constables and a Tm-ner 
]uesented to him on 
his marriage by grate¬ 
ful patients. Sir William 
is very Welsh in his 
talk, and is a delightful 
conversationalist. Ho 
is, of course, a gi'oitt 
authority on drugs, and 
was Olio of the leading 
medical members 
of the recent Opium 
Commission. 

Sir William Mac- 
Cormac, the President 
of the Surgery section, 

IS an Irishman by birth, 
and in appearance a 
big fine specimen of his 
country, which may bo 
proud of him. As 
surgeon-in-chief of the 
Anglo - American am¬ 
bulance in the Franco- 
German War, he had 
an opportunity of dis¬ 
playing his excellent 
■ jiowers of organisation, 
and brought the Red- 
Cross service to a high 
degree of efficiency. 

Ho was knighted for 
his efforts as Secretary 
General of the Inter¬ 
national Medical Con¬ 
gress in London in 
1881, and has a 
whole host of foreign 
decorations. 

Sir William 
Priestley, President of 
the Obstetrics section, 
is a distinguished 
specialist in women’s 
diseases. He has a very 
dignified presence, and 
is one of the most 
popular physicians of 
the day. Lady Priestley, 
whoso efforts in connec¬ 
tion with the National 

Health Society are well known, is a daughter of Robert 
Chambers, the publisher, and her handsome youthful face 
and white hair are remarkable. 

Mr. Henry Power, I’rosidont of the section of 
Ophthalmology, is one of tho (ddor specialists ou eye 
diseases, and has one or two soii.s who an^ following their 
father’s profession. He is a man of wide culture and 
great urbanity of temper. 

Mr. T. Bryant, the distinguished surgeon, is a Guy’s 
man, and an extremely able lecturer. He is not quite 
the typical consulting surgeon in ajipoarauco, having 
somewhat the air of a well set-up country squire. He is 
a very successful operator. 

Dr. Perrier, President of tho Physiology section, is a 
distinguished Scotchman, who, after one of the most 
brilliant University careers on record, has played the 
double part of the active physician and tho student of 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Oiiardkin discusses Mr. Gladstone’s “broken p.air.” 
It does not think that all the circumstances are known, 
but it considers that the question illustrates in the most 
striking manner the fact of Mr. Gladstone’s essential 
unchangeableiiess, underlying changes of every possible 
kind in tho loss vital part of his character. Mr. Gladstone 
had iicrsuadod himself, no doubt, that tho Welsh Church 
had coasial to discharge its mission as a national Church, 
and ought not, therefore, to be supported in its position as 
an cstabli.shod and endowed institution; but ho would not 
be a i)arty to, and would—or so the Whips thought^bo 
ready to face grave 
risks to Home Rule 
rather than acquiesce 
m, anything which he 
regarded as unjust or 
inconsiderate treatment 
of the Welsh Church. 

The Bishop of Win¬ 
chester reports himself 
in better health. He 
has suffered from 
nervous exhaustion, in¬ 
somnia, and asthma. 
He saj's, “‘As they 
that watch for the morn - 
iiig ’ is a text that 
comes home to the poor 
struggler for breath 
during tho sultry night 
hours; and then when 
sleep seems approach- 


ing,. 


a awful sense of 


MEMBERS OP THE JlHITl 

Queen Square, who believe 1 
care to be cured. He is d(U 
of his busy life, oontrivt^s (.< 
of the year. 

Sir George Murr.ay Hum 
of Cambridge, is an admini 
surgeon, and has taken an 
interests of Addenbrooke’s 
is almost as well known in ( 
husband. She has had for 
for servants, tho entire v 
being earned on by t<^n 


ill MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Iiey have only to be under his 
)l,('d to yachting, and in spite 
get a, good deal in the course 


who is tho surgical king 
'(•tnrer and a very able 
■ sliai'c in advancing tho 
qiital. liiady Humphry 
iilg<? as h('r distingiii.shod 
1 years a training school 
e'r her beautiful house 
welve little girls, who 
instructed in tho duties ol’ parlourmaids, cooks, and 
housemaids. As tho girl gi'ows up she is drafted into 
service; and so perfect is this system of organi.sation that 
no discomfort is felt in Lady Iluinphry's household at 
the change of service that is always taking place. 


unking and depression 
cwmes on, something 
like that one fancies 
may immediately pre¬ 
cede the final sti-uggle, 
and sleep flies away 
over the hill. How is 
it that Dante never 
introduces asthma into 
the Inferno ?—either as 
the just punishment of 
loquacious persons who 
make long speeches on 
subjects on which they 
are totally ignorant, or 
who preach sennons 
which are only bags tf 
sawdust.” 

There is a large 
number of Colonial 
Bishops in England at 
present — the Bishops 
of Antigua, Calcutta, 
Columbia, Colombo, 
Grahamstown, Jeru¬ 
salem, Mid-China, Sin¬ 
gapore, and Trinidad. 

Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, 
who has been seriously 
ill, has been able to 
resume preaching. 

At the annual civic 
banquet of the Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops 
given by the Lord 
Mayor, the Primate 
sai(i that crises came 
and crises went, but 
the Bishops went on 
for ever. 

In the General 
Election some thirteen 
candidates are members 
of the Society of 


Congress is now com- 
])lete. The Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop 
of Salisbury will preach 
the o 2 icning sermons, 
and among the subjects 
chosen for discussion 
are the Education 
question, tho Relations 
between the Church and 
Modern Democracy, tho 
Growth and Mainten¬ 
ance of the National 
Church, and the Re¬ 
union question. Work¬ 
ing men’s meetings are 
to be hold each evening, 
and among the sireakei-s 
will be the Bishojr of 
Newcastle, Canon Scott Holland, Chancellor P. V. Smith, 
the Dean of Rochester, tho Bishop of Chester, and 
I’rofossor Shuttleworth. 

The controversy on divorce and marriage goes on in the 
Church of Englaiid newspapers. Dr. Bright says that no 
exirressed judgment in favour of the absolute indissolu- 
bilrty ol marriage can be found in the formularies of tho 
('hurch, and that, in default of one, individual inferences 
should 1)0 urged with duo moderation. Carrou Knox Little 
answers Dr. Bright jrassionately by saying that “Dr. 
Bright boldly accejrts the consequence of his own argu¬ 
ment, so that ho considers that a divorced wouian n 
remarry, and that such .a rnaniage is not irr its 
adulterous; whereas our Irord is reported certairrly 
three irassages in tho Gospels as teaching it to be adulterous. 
When w'e read such results, we may feel sure tlrcro is 
something fundamentally wrong hr the center tion. ’—V. 
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THE IRONSIDES' BIBLE. 

BY ANDEEV LANG. 

Mr. Elliot stock lias published a reproduction of “The 
Souldier's Pocket Bible,” as used by Cromwell’s men. It 
is a Small pamphlet of texts, as a souldier “ cannot con¬ 
veniently carry about him the whole Bible.” The imprimatur 
is signed “ Edm. Calamy,” and the little book is curious as 
well as “ very unique.” The date is 1643, the second year 
of the Civil War; and Cromwell was already mustering 
fanatics, if you please, or religious enthusiasts, if you 
prefer^.the words,.'to meet the Cavaliers. 

Will you match your base Massey and Skippon and Brown 
With the gentry of England, who fight for the Crown? 
asks Scott. Well, one would certainly put one’s money on 
old Brown, even as against “Ireland’s high Ormond and 
Scotland’s Montrose.” Brown, as we know, came out of 
the light victorious, and then did not know in the least 
what to do with his victory. Soon he was wearing oak- 
apples on King Charles’s Day—or “ Snig-Snag Day,” as 
the rustics call it, wherefore no man knows. 

When we think of a Puritan soldier’s “ Beauties of the 
Bible,” we expect them to be all the most truculent passages 


no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages,” is one of the Christian as distinguished 
from Hebrew texts. “Be content”—that is, do not 
add to your pay by “ caduacs and casualties,” like 
Dugald Dalgetty. “A Souldier must denie his own 
wisdom, his own strength, and all provision for war.” 
Eh hien, one hardly fancies that Cromwell, of all men, 
neglected his commissariat. The great General must have 
smiled at this devout imagination. “Ahorse is a vain 
helpe,” perhaps, but not betw'een the legs of an Ironside. 
Here is another New Testament text: “ Be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.” The Puritans, being 
entirely convinced that they were a “chosen” as well as 
an extremely “ peculiar ” people, had all the advantages 
of confidence. They were like the Mahdi’s or Mahomet’s 
best forces, like Jeanne d’Aro when, left alone at St. Pierre 
le Moustier, she cried that fifty thousand of her own 
were on her side. Odysseus, before his fight at the 
awTul odds of fifty to one, tells his sou that the goddess is 
with him. If that idea is in men’s heads and hearts, they 
will go far. The bulk of the Cavalier forces, the Wildrakes 
of the army, could scarcely think themselves the chosen 
people of the Deity. Their sense of humour was too 


laughed ruefully vAen they saw one chosen people, thfi 
Presbyterian Scotch, fighting another chosen people, tho 
Oromwellians. Snuffle on both sides, psalms on both sides, 
sermons on both sides: verily, as at Epipolro, “confused 
was the cry of the Paeon.” But the wretched ministers, 
with some text in their mouths, made Leslie “ go 
down to meet them” — Cromwell and his men —and 
tho Protector won a new Elodden, that should have 
boon a Bannockburn. The ministers ought, logicaUy, to 
have concluded that they were not chosen, after all, but 
they threw the blame on the Royalists of theii- party, for 
they, anyhow, were undeniably reprobate. The Souldier’s 
Bible foresees the chance of a reverse : “A Souldier must 
consider that sometimes God’s people ” (our side, that is to 
say) “have the worst in battle as weU as God’s enemies” 
(the other fellows). They found it so at Tippermuir and 
Aboyne, and Inveiiochy, at Killieorankie and Gledsmuir, 
and Falkirk. God’s people, as the Duke said of Blucher, 

“got a-good licking” on these stricken fields. “The 

sword dovoureth one as w'ell as another.” “All things 
come alike to all.” Oh, weary King Ecclesiast, what dost 
thou in this yahVp ? “ And the hand of Midian prevailed 

against Israel,” and the hand of Montrose prevailed against 
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in the Old Testament. “Hew them in pieces before tho 
Ijord ! ” is tho kind of injunction which we look for; and 
certainly all Scriptural examples of massacre were much 
in the mouths of the bloody Scotch Presbjderian miuisters. 
“ Malignants ” were Ahabs, and when they were mui-dered 
after accepting quarter, the ministers cried, “ The work 
gangs bonnily on.” Both sides massacred freely, but Ido 
not think the Cavaliers’ chaplains encouraged the industry 
as did the doves of the Presbyterian pulpit. 

There is none of this ferocity in the “ Souldier's Pocket 
Bible.” Jezebel, Agag, Jehu, and other victims or agents 
of Hebrew truculence are not quoted. Nothing is said about 
smiting the Cavaliers hip and thigh. Macaulay’s Puritan 
poet could have found here little encouragement to butchery 
and plunder. True, there are said to bo only two texts from 
the Now Testament, for tho Old Testament is proverbially 
“the fightingost” part of tho sacrod Scriptures. “Why 
wort not tluM thoro, Crillon?” cried the great French 
warrior, when ho thought of tho I’assion. Wo all naturally 
sympathise with tho ouo sword that was drawn in tho 
Garden of Gothsemano. If Crillou had been there ! But 
this is not at all the spiiit of tho Gospel of I’caeo- so 
Calamy, or whoever edited the “ Souldier’s Pocket Bibl(\ 
wont to tho wars of tho Jews as recorded by Prophets and 
chroniclcr.s for his texts. 

Tlio little b;)ok is distributed into certain heads. “A 
Soldi(a- must not doe Wickedly.” Trusty Tompkins prob¬ 
ably skipped this heading altogether. “Doe violenco t;j 


strong, whereas tho Puritans had none at all, and every 
new-converted tinker verily regarded himself as a Joshua. 
By-the-way, tho editor of tho new edition has beguiled 
me. He says thoro arc only two Now Testament texts; 
and I, simple critic, almost accepted his opinion. There 
are more. Tw'o w'o have met aliuady. Behold a valuable 
third; “Fear ye not them which kill tho body”; and a 
fourth: “I say unto you, love your enemies.” What! 
love a bloody Malignant a long-haired, esscnccd, dicing, 
drinking, cursing Cavalier? This, (diviously, would never 
do, so there is a Puritan glos.s : “ A sonblier must love Iris 
enemies as they are /cm eneinios; and hate them as they 
are god’s enemies.” A small “ g ” is used, as byklr. John 
Morley. “ My erring brother,” says the Puritan souldier, 
“ that you are my enemy is nothing ; nay, I love you for 
it, and will gladly join you in a sweet hymn of holy 
affection. What, you beggar! yon don’t know one ? 
Then you are god’s enemy, and I thordoro (ait your carnal 
throat, beloved, and take tho Mammon of unrighteousness 
from your unsanctified brooches’ pocket.” 

This is the humour of it! hfr. (hlamy has to make his 
glosses and to pervert tho obvious House of tho divino 
injunctions, neither more nor loss th.in Lord I’ctcr, in tho 
“Tale of a Tub.” Tho peculiar people cannot livi' up to tho 
Gospel any more than tho Cavaliers ll\-o n]i (o it. They 
twist the sense; they fall back, like tho Maoris, on tho 
Prophets, and make a fighting creed out of //icia. Some¬ 
times it does not work. Sure, tho Cavaliers at Dunbar 


Argyll, and he lingered not, but hasted on board his vessel, 
and ho lied and made no tanying. And the Philistines 
rejoiced,' and Ronald and Donald divided tho spoil, for the 
claymore dovovus one as well as another. “And tho Lord 
hath ever been accustomed to give the victory toafew.” How 
very anthropomorphic is the “ Souldier’s Pocket Bible . 


The appeal of Lady Moux against tho decision of tho 
court upon a point of law when she sued the Great 
Northern Railway for damage to tho liveries of her 
servants in tho boxes with which she and they travelled tm 
that line, has been made good by the final judgment. Tho 
point raised in objection to her claim was that the servants, 
as passengers, not her Ladyship, should have brought tho 
action ; but, as their mistress paid lor their tickets, it is 
hold that tho contract of the railway company was with 
Lady Moux. 

An instrument made by Mr. W. Greener, tho well- 
known gunmaker of Birmingham, for instantaneously and 
painlessly killing cattle, was exhibited on July 11 to Ho 
Society for the .Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is a 
boll-shaped metal vessel, charged with noiseless powder in 
a cartridge, with a detonating apparatus to bo struck by a 
mallet. This is applied to the boast’s head, and is so 
adjusted that the bullet, which - it discharges inwardly, 
passes through the brain to the spinal cord, and causes 
instant death. 
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LITERATURE. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTUKY LOVE-LETTERS. 
The Love-Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R. 177o-l'7T9. 
Edited by Gilbert Burgess. (London: William Heine- 
manii.)—The determined murder of Miss Eeay in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, the mistress of Lord Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by her disappointed lover, 
James Hackman, which startled society in April 1779, has 
made its mark in literature, and will always excite the 
_ interest of.>^roaders; but we do not consider that Mr. 
' Burgess has been weU advised in reprinting Sir Herbert 
Croft’s catchpenny publication entitled “Love and 
Madness, a Story too true, in a series of letters betw'een 
Parties whose names would perhaps be mentioned wore 
they less known or less lamented.” This has always boon 
supposed to be untmstwerthy; but the editor believes that 
tills o)Minoii is duo to the I'oisliiig into the ciiiTospiimVoMoo 
of the lovcM's a, long account of ('hattorton and the Rowley 
papers, which Cioft makes Hackman I'clato as from personal 
kn jwledgo ; and ho thinks that the letters here printed ‘ ‘ are 
without doubt those that passed between Hackman and Miss 
Reay.” We have come to an entirely opposite conclusion, 
and every reader must fool that if Croft tampered with the 
letters in one particular he was likely to have done so in 
all. If so the letters become valueless and lose their 
interest, because it is impossible to distinguish the true 
from the false. The only point in favour of the editor’s 
views is stated as follows : “ The originals or copies of the 
originals—for Hackman was sufficiently romantic to have 
kept copies of his own letters—^w'ere given to Kearslej^, the 
publisher, by Mr. Frederick Booth, Hackman’s brother- 
in-law, in consequence of Kearsley having issued a 
pamphlet on April 24, 1779, called ‘ The Case and 
Memoirs of the late Eevd. Mr. Janies Hackman,’ which 
was fuU of errors. In the Fublic Advertiser of April 24, 
1779, Booth, in view of the advertised publication of the 
‘Case and Memoirs’ by Kearsley, announced positively 
that no materials for a life of Hackman could possibly be 
bbtaiiied except through him, as all the necessary letters 
and dociniients were in his possession. Croft’s edition of 
the letters was issued by the same publisher in the spring 
of the following year. It is not quite clear whether Booth 
was approached by Kearsley or by Croft; that he (Booth) 
was satisfied with the latter’s work is evident from the fact 
that it elicited no further protest from him.” 

Loubtloss there is something in this plea, but we must 
remember that the popular feeling was entirely against 
Hackman until the publication of this book, and probably 
Booth, not being over-particular, was satisfied, as the book 
placed his brother-in-law’s case in the most favourable 
light. We should have thought that to keep copies of 
love-letters was an action the exact opposite of romantic, 
and we refuse to believe that Hackman, who, whatever his 
faults, was terribly in earnest, ever copied those he sent to 
Martha Eeay. Walpole, writing to Cole on March 13, 1780, 
just after the publication of “ Love and Madness,” saj-s, 
“ I doubt whether the letters are genuine, and yet,'if 
fictitious, they are executed well, and enter into his 
character; hers appears less natural, and yet the editors 
were ceitainly more likely to be in possession of hers than 
of his.” We do not entirely agree with this criticism, 
for we think a casual reading of the letters discovers 
marked signs of their literary origin. The reference on 
page thirty-four to “Auld Robin Grey” and Lady Anne 
1 Jndsay is very unnatural, and the allusion to I)r. Dodd is 
much of the same character as the interpolations respecting 
Chatterton. Then the instances of murders of sweethearts 
on pages 135 and 141 are more likely to have occurred to 
Croft than to Hackman. The vague addresses given in 
some of the letters, as “Ireland” and “England,” look 
very apociyiihal. 'The two objections to the authenticity 
of the cori-espondonce—(1) that Croft could not have hail 
the originals in his possession, but only copies, (2) that tho 
style is literaiy rather than genuine—seem really to dispose 
of the matter. AVith respect to Miss Eeay’s letters tho 
case is different; if these w'ere authentic letters they would 
probably remain in Hackman’s possession ; but we cannot 
trust the compiler, and we ought to have some considera¬ 
tion for the character of Miss Reay. Probably she gave 
Hackman some encouragement, but we have only the 
authority of those letters for supposing her to have been 
so extremely complaisant as she appears there; and it is 
rather absurd to think of the mother of nine children as 
the love-sick woman depicted by Croft. 

When the report of the murder spread abroad tho Grub 
Street scribbler set to work on the promismg theme, and 
this is the kind of verse he produced— 

He with two loaded pistols met her, just as she came from 

the play. 

Rush’d up and not a word did utter, with one he took her 

life away ; 

The other for himself designed, but his life is spared, j-ou sec. 
Not worthy of a death so sudden, but a public sight to be. 
'These lines are from “ A .serious copy of verses on the 
late Miss AVray.” Sir AValter Scott in his “ Minstrelsy 
of tho Scottish Border” quotoil from memory the following 
from another popular ballad - 

A Sandwich favourite was this fair, and lier he dearly loved. 
By whom six children had, we hear, this story fatal proved. 
A clergyman, () wicked one! in Coveiit Garden shot licr. 

No time to cry upon her God, it’s liopcd He’s not forgot her. 
These ballads show that tho juiblic hud little sympathy 
for the murderer, and ho cortumly does not u])poar to have 
deserved any. 

Readers of Boswell will romombnr that tho incident of 
the two pistols was the cause of a heated disimtn between 
Johnson and his friend 'Tojiham Boaiiclerk. dolm.son was 
of opinion that the possession of two iiistols jiroved that 
Hackman always intended to kill liim.sdl' as well as his 
mistress, but Beauclerk asserted that two pistols wore 
obtained to make tho mm-der the more true, and brought 
forward instances of the danger of depending uiion one 
pistol. 'These were days before tho use of tho revolver. 

'The Earl of Sandwich, although by no moans an 
estimable character, appears to have acted well in tho 
affair, and kindly towards Hackman. 'The publication of 
Croft’s volume must have been a cruel blow to him, and a 


great addition to his original sorrow. AVe may say that 
Mr. Burgess has done his editing well, and added a thread 
of personal information to illustrate the letters, but 
none the less we think the book should not have been 
reprodused. 


LOVELY AVOMAN. 

Rome. Uelehrated Lrisli Beauties of the Last Century. By Frances 
Gorard. (Ward and Downey.)—Miss Gerard has made us 
melancholy. She says there are no “giants in intellect” 
nowadays—no Chatham, Fox, Swift, Johnson. AVell, wo 
can get along very well without them, and if we have no 
giants there is a fair sprinkling of persons over the middle 
height. But when Miss Gerard tells us that beauty is 
bygone, too—not mere prettiness, but beauty of the 
“ almond-shaped eyes, long and languishing, pouting lips, 
arched and lovely necks, queenly dignity,” and so forth—wo 
feel distinctly downcast. “ There is no lack of pretty faces, 
lint beauty of the highest order is rare; so, too, is the lady 
of liigb (Icgicc, with licr broi'mlcd skirt, her courtlv grace, 
and her grand air. She belongs to the past, like llii^ ‘ liiu) 
gentleman.’ ” AVo don’t care much about tho fine gentleman 
and his “nice conduct of a clouded cane”; and if Miss 
Gerard put her {esthetic faith in a brocaded skirt one would 
say w'ith Benedick, “And yet I am happy!” But she 
declares “there can be no question that the women of the 
last century possessed more of actual beauty than is to be 
found among the belles of our day.” 'This dashes one’s 
spirits; but_ is not Miss Gerard misled by the extravagant 
homage which was paid to reigning beauties in the last 
century ? AA^e don’t make such a tremendous fuss over a 
lovely woman, w'ho is not of so much importance in the 
public prints as the Stock Exchange quotations or the latest 
essay in Cabinet-making. A hundred years ago the news¬ 
papers printed metrical rhapsodies about any lady who 
hapjiened to bo tho. rage among tho fine gentlemen of 
St. James’s. AATien Sir Benjamin Backbite’s nephew had 
drunk his morning chocolate, he set about penning verses 
which were I’ead all over the town before nightfall. In our 
prosaic times he has to go into the City or a public office, and 
he does not spend his leisure in rhyming “ponies” with 
“macaronies.” 'The change of manners has made us less 
susceptible, dear Miss Gei-ard, and even if the loveliest of 
your sex were to appear in the Bark we should not mob 
them, as the Gunnings used to be mobbed, when Maria, 
Countess of Coventry, persuaded the King that she needed 
military protection. No doubt the Gunnings, of whom 
Miss Gerard has much to say, wore very beautiful. Almost 
iUiterate, endowed with a strong Irish brogue, and rrot 
remarkable for delicate reserve, they had the peerage 
at their feet. Elizabeth won two husbands, both Dukes. 
Birt Ariire Luttrell did oveir bettor, for she captrrred a 
Prince of the blood, and became Duchess of Cumberiarrd. 
“ Extremely pretty, _ although not handsome,” wrote 
Horace AValpole of this charmer; “very well made, with 
the most amorous eyes in the world, and eyelashes a yard 
long.” Horace, you see, was given to exaggeration; but 
so was evorybodjr iir the last century. AVo have not tho 
slightest doubt that the charms of the Gunnings were vastly 
exaggerated, though Elizabeth looks out of her picture 
(admirably reproduced, with many others, in this enter¬ 
taining volume) with much sweetness and grace. Beauty was 
ovei’praised then—first, because the gossipers had nothing 
else to do; next, because there were not so many ravishing 
houris, after all. AVo don’t say that answer to Miss Gerard is 
conclusive; but if an Irishman has any belief in his country¬ 
women now, faith, what other answer is he to make ? 


BALZAC IN ENGLISH. 

The Wild Ass’s Skin (“La Beau de Chagrin”). Trans¬ 
lated by Ellen Marriage. AVith an Introduction by 
George Haintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co.) —'This is the 
first volume of what promises to be a remarkable edition 
of a great writer, comparatively little known to English 
readers. 'The translation is thoroughly competent, and 
Mr. George Saintsbury’s introductory essay is one of the 
most luminous and delightful jiieces of criticism which 
even that accomplished writer hits given us. No reader of 
Mr. Saintsbury ever fails to bo astoiii.shod by the scope 
of his erudition. Ho has read all Balzac, not only 
the prodigious hbrary whii^h the master acknowledged, 
but also the books lio wrote during his probation, the 
ten weaiy years when he was groping his wuy to 
the discovery of his own genius. Of the “ Gluvres de 
Jeunesse” Mr. Saintsbury says they are “almost enthral- 
lingly bad,” monstrous tales of ‘the Monk Lewis and 
Mrs. Eadcliffo order. 'There ajipears to bo very little in 
them that suggests the (colossal faculty their author 
afterwards developed, and surely no other case is knowir 
in literary history of a great writer spending ten years in 
laboriously grinding out stuff which left no trace save 
in his defects. Mr. Saintsbury contends that Balzac’s 
surpassing merit is not in his observation of life, but 
in his sheer creation. lie did not collect “human 
documents” ; ho in von tod them. 'Thus his genius wears a 
gigantesque a.spect, like the imaginings of Dore; but the 
world which Balzac created is so tremendous and so actual 
that, as Mr. Saintsbury suggests, two generations of Parisians 
have lived in it as if it were the real universe. “ La Beau 
de Chagrin” is a fairy story of a mysterious talisman, 
which gives its pos.sesser all‘the desires of his heart, but 
exacts a measure of his life for every draft. It is a terrific 
allegory of human folly and the inevitable Nemesis; 
and, as you. road, it ceases to he a fantastic legend, and 
becomes a life-like illumination of tho daily jiarablo— 

AA^e do not what wc ought, 

AVhat wc might not wc do. 

And lean upon the thought 

'That chance will pall ns through : 

Our acts for good or ill arc mightier iiowcrs. 

But the reader need not dwell upon tlm moral if it disquiets 
him. He will bo ontranciMl by Ihe jiower of Ihe story, 
from the oiiening scone, when HaphacI stakes his last 
napoleon in tho gambling-house, to the final horror, when 
the wretched man whose life is ebbing as the talisman 
shrinks to a minute particle, ]icrishes in a wild desire 
for the one w'oman who has loved him with a. siqirmne 
devotion. There is nothing in romantic literature like tho 
episode in the curiosity-sho]), wh(>re the jiiece id' shagreen 
begins its deadly work, and tho gambler, snatched from tho 


brink of suicide, celebrates his new fortunes by a mocking 
demand for an orgie. Mr. Saintsbury hints' that the orgie 
is overdone; but it is a magnificent riot of description, 
justified by its own splendour. 'To-day the novelist 
practises a severe economy, and finds excess inartistic; but 
it is well that the English reader should be enthralled and 
awed by the most luxuriant and prodigal imagination ever 
applied to the service of fiction. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN FABLES. 

Fables and Fabulists : Ancient and Modern. By 'Thomas 
Nowbigging. (Elliot Stock.) — Mr. Newbigging. well 
intontioned enough, starts with a too meagre equipment 
for his task. Our interest nowadays in the fable is of 
far wider range, both in space and time, than his book 
betokens. He plays round the subject. AA'^e have quotation 
after quotation — Ossa heaped on Pelion — of modern 
definitions of the fable, from Dr. Johnson to AA^alter 
Bator, to which Mr. Newbigging adds his own, that “the 

AVe prefer Mr. Lowell’s “ suthiiT combinin’ moi'ril truth 
with phrases sech as strikes.” But chacun a son goiit. 
Then follows much about “morals and application”; 
stories about Aisop; tedious, wholly useless lists of 
names and dates of modern fabulists, wdth observations 
of the copy - book order intercalated. Gossip; only 
playing round the subject, as wo have said. For Mr. 
Nowbigging seems to have no idea that ho is dealing in the 
fable with the most venerable of literatures, with materials 
which hold in solution, too often obscured by some muddy 
ethical medium, the primitive thought of man; that 
thought which, in striving to read the riddle of life, 
included all things in one common nature and destiny, to 
which delightful poetry of earth and man the author of this 
batch of merely literary chapters shows himself without 
ear. 'True, we have the charming old fable of the “ Trees 
in Search of a King,” which is recorded in the Book of 
Judges as told by Jothem to the men of Shechom, the mere 
citation of which, we should have thought, would have 
suggested to Mr. Newbigging what simple yet profound 
sense of comradeship with plant and boast and bird 

possessed the ancient heart. In this fable, however, 

the moral — the “ purpose ” —■ peeps out, whereas in 
the oldest types, there is no moral at all for us to 
“ skip.” Such were found in Africa, chief home of the 
beast fable, the ancestor of Brer Rabbit and his kin. It is 
said that when a AAi tribe of negroes in Liberia had 

developed a system of writing some fifty years ago, their 

first essays in composition were rude fables about animals. 
'Therefore, for the completeness of this little book, the 
author should have traced the fable from tho sui'viving 
examples of it along the line of barbaric culture, and 
shown its passage from tho narrative to the didactic form 
wherein it lies confused with apologue and allegory, 
degraded to tho level of a “ lost art.” 


BROFESSOE SEELEY’S LECTURES. 

Lectures and Essays. By Sir J. E. Seeley, K.C.kI.G. 
'(Macmillan and Co.)—This is the second volume of a reprint 
of the late Professor Seeley’s works. Although the material 
is a quarter of a century old, “age cannot wither” it, 
especially that much of it which deals with the perennially 
interesting subject of Roman Imperialism. This fills 
three lectures. The reader, intoxicate with Mommsen’s 
unqualified panegyric on Julius Ciosar, will find sobering 
influences in Seeley’s more colourless discussion of the 
nattu-e of the revolution which the great warrior effected 
in the growth of a militarism demoralising in the end 
to both soldier and citizen. But the chief interest centres 
round the author’s examination into the causes of 
tho fall of the Empire. These, in the mam, he reduces to 
one—namely, the enormous decrease of population. “It 
was a period of stenlity or barrenness in human beings; 
the human harvest was bad.” Then came the awful plague 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and, with tho aid of the 
Antonines, ‘ ‘ a new age, which resembled tho Middle Ages 
as much as it resembled antiquity.” 'The third lecture 
deals with tho later Empire, with the Church as repre¬ 
sentative of the spirit of freedom which had no longer 
shelter within the State. 'The remaining contents of the 
volume are miscellaneous. 


'SOBER AND SOMBRE. 

Ah Education. By Frederic Carrel. (AValter Scott.)—This 
is an interesting attempt to acclimatise the novel of 
analysis. 'There is little or no story; there is none of 
the sentiment to which the English novel - reader is 
accustomed. There is no elaborate dissection of elusive 
motives in the picturesquely fanciful style of Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. Carrel writes methodically, without rhetoric. 
He idaces his characters in an environment which yields 
no romance; for Margaret Law'rence is brought up in a 
fishing village on the AVelsh coast, where her experiences 
are drawn from the hardships of the very poor. Her 
father is a scholar, who devotes the evening of his life to a 
philosophical treatise which is to revolutionise accepted 
beliefs in the scientific world. Margaret spends her work¬ 
ing hours in the laborious toil of copying, and her leisure 
in visits of charity to squalid homes. 'There is no drama, 
and the love that comes into the girl’s prosaic existence 
produces none of the sweet flutterings which Mr. Mudie’s 
fair subscribers may expect. If Mr. Carrel’s work be 
tried by the test that the mission of art is to give 
pleasure, it can scarcely be acclaimed as one of the 
most delightful novels of the season. But in faithful 
reproduction of a sombre atmosphere, and in a certain’ 
dogged ^ patience of observation, it is undoubtedly 
impressive. 'Tho grey tedium of life in such conditions 
does not make the most agreeable reading, and Mr. Carrel 
has not attempted to lighten it by any local humoui-s. 'The 
AA'elsh fisher-folk in those jiages have no characteristic 
speech, and the nearest approach to an idiom is the word 
“whatefer.” 'There is not a single opportunity in the 
whole volume for the reader’s rigid features to relax into a 
smile. On the other hand, the development of Margaret’s 
womanhood has a pathetic interest. 'This is not a book to 
be road with rapture, but it leaves a distinct impression 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOll OF “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PATHS.” 

I fancy I am not exaggerating when I say that at the 
present moment the name of Dr. Max Nordau is on the 
lips of nearly everj' cultivated reader throughout the world. 
The number of articles, criticisms, and biographies that have 
been w'litten about him and hi.s last book, “Degeneration,” 
would fill several bulky volumes, and yet, as far as I am 
aware, no auth.entic pen-and-ink portrait of him has 
•appeared. No doubt a groat many able, quick, and far- 
seeing journalists interviewed him, and provided they came 
■with sufficiently respectable credentials, were sent on their 
way rejoicing with slips upon slips of copy ; but I question 
whether, for all that, they have caught a glimpse of the great 
litta-ateur, philosopher, iihysician, and linguist “in his 
habit as he lives.” The pretty but somewhat prim drawung- 
room, w'ith its silk furniture upholstered in yellow, in the 
Avenue de Villiors, wffiere they probably sat chatting with 
the author, ailords no more index to his habits, tastes, life, 
and mind than a first-class railway compartment or a .state 


friendship dates from many years back, I have never 
asked Dr. Nordau at what time he rises, but I know pretty 
well the hour when he goes to bed, for when I lived in 
Paris I was his frequent companion, and we rarely parted 
before 1.30 a.m. after an evening spent at one of the 
brasseries near the Opera, and I feel certain he did not go 
to bed then. For quick worker as Nordau is, the mere 
writing out of his closely printed books must occupy many, 
many hours. Important though most of the problems ho 
deals with are, their literary expression, the marshalling 
of the facts and data connected with them appear to give 
him little or no trouble; his pen seems never able to keep 
pace with his thoughts. He scarcely or ever refers to the 
note-book by his side ; the mere fact of his having filled 
that note-book has filled his mind with its contents, and 
when a slip of largo-sized note-paper is finished, there are 
perhaps not two corrections. A slip of Nordau’s manu¬ 
script is a wonderful thing to behold. At a rough guess I 
shoidd think it holds a thousand -^^'ords ; I have only seen 
the like once in my life^the manuscript of my friend 
the late Dr. Henry Bartling, of whom I spoke a few 


himself. Books in the most modest of bindings—unless 
they are not bound at all—and frequently falling to pieces 
for want of a little care. Books in every European 
language on plain deal shelves, some stained a dark brown, 
others as they left the carpenter’s plane. A sofa with a 
wolf’s skin over it, an enormous and very solid writing- 
table absolutely groaning under its load of tomes, 
pamphlets, and papers, but no litter. Everything is 
arranged methodically, like the mind of the owner. 

There Nordau will sit chatting for hours to the intimate 
friend and tried chum, which chat, if transferred to paper, 
would bo worth between six and seven guineas a thousand 
words to any magazine to which he would like to offer it. 
For let there bo no mistake about it, the charm that pervades 
his writings pervades his conversation, ho-w'over serious the 
subject. Then he wiU jump up, and with a “ Let’s go and 
have some boor,” struggle into his coat and put on his hat. 
And while the beer is being drunk you will most likelj' get 
disquisitions on glass-melting, the culture of hops, the 
licensing laws, with the history of half-a-dozen world- 



cabin on one of the ocean liners affords an index to 
the moral, mental, and physical characteristics of its 
occupants. 

For Max Nordau's drawing-room is absolutely “ of his 
life a thing apart.” Save to receive his patients or a 
casual vusitor, he never sets foot in it from one year’s end 
to another. He sees very little company at home. Ho is 
a bachelor, his mother is very old, and the tastes of his 
only sister, who is also single, do not lie in the direction of 
entertainments and “at homes.” A naturally^ intelligent 
young woman, she is nevertheless very reserved with 
strangers. I am probably the only one even among 
Noi'dini's most intimate friends who can make her talk, 
although ^ve have not much in common except our 
admiration for her brother. I have seen few girls so 
thoroiigldy content to stand aloof from the world’s turmoil 
as Max Nordau’s sister. 

Ill IliiH she is utterly difierent from her famous brother, 
whom I liniily believe three months of inactivity wamld 
kill, notwitliHtanding his magnificent constitution and 
robust health, t'ame has, as a matter of course, brought 
with it many social engagements, but the hours devoted 
to work havo not been curtailed by one. Though our 


months ago in thesa columns in connection with the 
Baltic Danal. 

Nor does Dr. Nordau require a stimulant of any kind 
while at work, lie is fond of beer, like most men who 
pursued theii' studies at the German universities, but he 
never touches it while writing; ho never smokes. He is a 
capital treneliennan, and oats quickly, and no problem, 
however weighty, will make him put down the morsel on 
its way to his month. Utterly indifferent as to his dress, 
he is very particular about his hair and beard, both of 
which are snow-white, although he is barely forty-five. 
The head is the most sti-iking I have ever seen—I know of 
no other to compare with it - but the stature is below the 
middle height, and will in a few years appear shorter still 
owing to Dr. Nordau’s fa.st-growing girth, which no 
amount of physical cxm'ciso seems able to check. For 
Dr. Nordau is not only an author, but a physician with 
a considerable praclici', and, unlike most successful phy¬ 
sicians, ho has not only no carriage of his own, but rarely 
uses an omnibus, lie is .simplicity itself in every relation 
of life—a walking encyclopcodia bound in the soberest and 
most inexiiensive of cloths, which one has only to open at 
the required spot to get all the information one wants. 
His den—a study and a consulting-room in one—is like 


famed breweries in England and Germany thrown in as a 
peroration. Just before he parts from you, ho will say, 
“ Oh, by the bye, I havo my letter to write to the Vossisehe, 
Xeiiuny, just give mo a sort of a subject; I haven’t got 
an idea in my head.” At first one suspects that ho is 
“chaffing,” but ho is in sober earnest. 

One evening when ho was asking me a similar question 
I told him the story of one of the w'ealthiest noblemen in 
England being in the Park one morning with his family 
and wanting to buy a pup that was offered to him. The 
whole of the family between them could not muster the 
sovereign that was asked for it. Just then there passed a 
notoriously impecunious 3 mung hopeful. “Have you got 
a sovereign about j’ou?” said the Duke. “ Certainlj',” 
replied the impecunious one, bringing out a handful of 
glittering golden coins. Nordau laughed, and three daj's 
later there appeared in the Vossisehe Zeituny, of which he 
was and still is the Paris correspondent, a delightful article 
on “The Finances of the Third Republic.” My simple 
anecdote had been sufficient to produce a paper which 
would havo delighted the heai't of Mr. Goschen, and 
set the whole of the House of Commons roaring with 
laughter if it had been delivered viva voce instead of 
being printed. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN COMPETITORS FOR THE AMERICA CUP. 



The impending match 
between Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie III. and the 
Defender, built at Rhode 
Island, United States, by 
!Mr. Herreshoff, for the 
international pjpize of the 
■ America Challenge Cup, i.s 
now eagerly^ anticipated 
by those on both sides of 
the Atlantic who take an 
interest in the national 
reputation for nautical 
skill and prowes.s, or for 
.scientific and mechanical 
ingenuity in designing and 
constructing that class of 
sailing vessels for the 
utmost att.'iinablo speed. 

The performances of Val¬ 
kyrie III. at the Royal 
Korthern Yacht Club 
Regatta on the Clyde, from 
June 29 to July G, have 
been watched most atten¬ 
tively. W'hen on July 1 she 
was defeated by BrUaniiia 
and Ailsa, even experi¬ 
enced yachting men 
expressed a doubt as to 
whether she would really 
secure the laurels said to 
be in store for her. But 
since her victory on July 6 

completely round, and at 
present they cannot find 
words that will adecmately 
express the amount of 
praise that they wish to 
bestow upon her. Valkyrie. 

III., as we know, is a 
light-weather boat. Con¬ 
sequently it was hardly 
fair to jump at a con¬ 
clusion respecting her merit 
merety because she was 
defeated in a stiff north¬ 
westerly wind. True, dur¬ 
ing the race she displayed 
far more of her side than either the Britannia or the 
Ailsa showed; but then we must bear in mind the 
fact that she made practically her first appearance, and 
that therefore several hitches took place, the like of which 
will probably not occur again. Indeed, on July G, she was 


far superior to the other two cutters in every point of 
sailing, and the enthusiastic cheering with which her 
victory was greeted clearly testified that public opinion 
had suddenly turned in her favour. Taking into con¬ 
sideration her time allowance, the new yacht beat Britannia 


by Umin. 28 sec., and 
Ailsa by 16 min. 34 sec. 

On the same day, at 
Rhode Island, at the build¬ 
ing yai'd of Mr. Herre- 
shofi, the Defender was to 
have been launched in the 
resence of a large assom- 
lage of spectators, but the 
operation failed, owing to 
the water-ways not proper¬ 
ly fitting the cradle, as the 
woodwork had become 
swollen by the action of 
the water; and the new 
yacht had to be pulled 
off by the aid of two 
powerful steam-tugs on 
Monday, the next day but 
one. It is not to be 
imagined that any of the 
enlightened American 
people would consider this 
mortifying accident omin¬ 
ous of ill-success for Mr. 
Herreshoff’s ingeniously 
designed vessel in the 
commg grand event; and 
we feel sure, on the other 
hand, that the natural 
partiality of our country¬ 
men for the British com¬ 
petitor will not prevent a 
cordial recognition of the 
merits of that enter¬ 
prising and accomplished 
American yacht - builder, 
who is the more entitled to 
our s 3 'mpathetio' admir¬ 
ation because he is un- 
happilj' deprived of the 
faculty of sight. What a 
theme could not the 
American poet Longfellow 
have found in Mr. Herre- 
shofi’s situation and in 
his sentiments when he 
must learn from the des¬ 
cription given by some ej'e- 
witness, standing bj^ his 
side, how the vessel is sailing which he has almost 
literallj^ moulded with his own hands, bat which he can 
never see “walk in beauty like a thing of life” over 
the sunlit sea outside of Sandy Hook, a glorious spiectacle 
of the latter summer days of this year! 



THE AMERICAN YACHT “ DEEKNDEK •’ BEING HAULED OFF BY STEAM-TUGS AT THE BUILDING-YARD. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DE. ANDEEW 'WILSON. 

The death of Professor Huxley is an event -which no one, 
hcn-ever superficial may be his interest in science, can 
afford to pass over without deep regret. Por, in addition 
to his work as an original investigator, Huxley’s powers 
as an expositor were of no ordinary order. It is rare to 
find united in the same man the gifts of the investigator 
and the expositor. Some of the most distinguished of 
scientists become positively discouraging when they 
attempt any popular explanation of then- work. It was 
not so with Huxley, and it was not so with Tyndall. 
Both added largely to our stores of knowledge by their 
original investigations, and both were unrivalled for 
perspicacity of diction both in writing and in speaking. 
I do not moan to say that Huxley was an orator. T 3 'ndall 
had more of the qualities which make for platfonn success ; 
but few who have heard Huxley lecture will forget his 
(piiot incisive stjie, relieved now and then by a touch of 
sarcasm or humour-, such as those who are familiar with 
his wi'itings know so well. 

I saw most of Huxley when he lectured in Edinburgh 
in 1875-76 in place of Sir Wyville Thomson, then absent on 
the Challenger expedition, but prior to these j-ears I had 
been shown over the laboratories at South Kensington by 
the Professor, whose influence on the teaching (and especially 
in the practical part of the instruction) of biology can never 
bo forgotten by anyone who has had to deal with natural 
history as a subject of professional study. I remember 
Huxley there taking up_a part of the dried intestine of the 
skate—one of the “subjects’’ of biological investigation— 
and saying, “ You would wonder how many and groat 
are the variations we find even in this.” The remark, I 
thought, was most characteristic, for vai-iation, as every¬ 
body kno-K^'s, is the basis of evolution; and if the spread of 
th,at doctrine as a rational interpretation of the world’s 
order means anj-thing at all to anj'body, I should say to 
Huxley it was mainly indebted for its promulgation. 
This holds true especially of the early j-ears of Darwinism. 
It was apt to cost a man something then to throw in his 
lot with the evolutionists. The charge of atheism and 
infidelitjr, always lightly made by irresponsible persons as 
ignorant of science as they are of the rules of honest 
controversy and of good breeding, was freelj- bandied about 
in the fifties, when Darwin’s “ Drigiii of Species ” came to 
the front. IJut Huxley stuck to his guns then, as ho did 
always, and the heterodoxy of j-esterdaj' is become the 
orthodoxy of to-day. 

It seems to me that if Huxley had done nothing more 
than to make clear and plain to the people what scientists 
alone,_ as a rule, could read and understand in the pages of 
Darwin, he would have been entitled to rank as a benefactor 
of his race. But when one scans the long list of his works, 
notes the varied nature of his studios, and realises the well- 
nigh uniform success of his endeavours to teach the truth 
as it exists in nature, one feels that the busy novelist, 
turning out a book once a year, hardly rivals the scientist 
in the matter of production. I cannot avoid quoting 
one passage of Huxley’s with reference to the popular 
exposition of science, such as those who make light of 
such instruction may well ponder over. “I have not 
been one of those fortunate persons,” he saj-s, “who are 
able to regard a popular lecture as a mere hors (Voe.nvre, 
unwoi-thj' of being ranked among the serious efforts of 
a philosopher; iind who keep their fame as scientific 
hierophants unsullied by attempts—at least of the suc¬ 
cessful sort—to be iindorstanded of the people. On the 
contrary', I found that tho task of putting the truths 
learned in the field, the laboratory, and the museum into 
language which, -without bating a jot of scientific accuracy, 
shall be generally intelligible, taxed such scientific and 


literary abilities as 1 20 o.ssessed to the uttermost; indeed, 
my ex]ierieuco has furnished me with no better corrective 
of the teudencj' to scholastic j)oduntry wliicli besets all those 
who are absoi bod in ])ursuits remote from the common ways 
of men, and become habituated to think and sjieak in the 
technical dialect of their own little world as if there were no 
other.” Admirable words ! worthj- of being kept in mind 
bj^ all who in any way are devoted to the interests of 
scientific work and exposition. 

Here are two delightful little Malapropisms which possess 
a distinctly scientific bearing. A witness giving evidence 
in a police coru-t, and meaning to indicate to tho inagistrate 
that a cei-tain man suffered from varico.se veins, said that 
the iierson “ had had /iuricot veins.” Tlio other stoi-j^ was 
overheard in the drawing-room of a lai-go and fashionable 
hotel at a northern health resort. An (shha-ly lady was 
discoursing on the pollution of water. She had been 
reading an article on the dangers to health entailed by tho 
in-esence in the water of disease germs or bacilli. “ Yes,” 
said the lady to an interested circle, “ I suppose now that 
filters are proved to be of no use at all, wo should boil all 
our di-inking-water to kill the hasilisks in it.” 

An inquiry -was latelj^ made' whether tubercle germs or 
bacilli could exist in butter which had been made of milk 
derived from tuberculous cows. I then remarked that 
beyond certain provisional investigations, which, I think, 
were chronicled by Mrs. Erankland, I could find no refer¬ 
ences to the subject at all. As bearing on this topic, 
however, I note that recent researches mto the germ- 
contents of margarine and like articles seem to prove 
that they are much freer from bacilli all round than 
is ordinary butter. This result, I presume, is due 
either to the processes through which margarine 
passes in the course of its manufacture, or to the 
relative original immunity from microbes which the fat 
from which it is made enjoj-s. In the case of affected milk 
or butter, of course, the germs are derived directly from the 
tissues of the tuberculous cow. It is also said that cold is 
more fatal to the germs in margarine than to those in 
butter. It is important to note that in speaking of germs 
in margarine we are to conclude that none of them are of 
disease-producing nature. It is bj' no means an infrequent 
error, that of assuming that evei-y goi-m or bacillus must 
necessarily belong to the list of those responsible for some 
of the many maladies that' afflict ns. 


THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
The greatest of American railways, from an engineering 
standjroint, as well as for the inatchlecs scenery along the 
I'oute and its superb equipment, is the line extending 
from Denver, Colorado, to Salt Lake City and Ogden, in 
the territory of Utah, the Rio Grande Western Railway 
(scenic line of the world), and forms an important link 
in the central trans-continental chain of railwaj's. It 
traverses what is known as the Rocky Mountain tenitorj-, 
and from the windows of its elegant coaches, chair-car s, 
and sleeping-cars can bo viewed the wonderful canj-ons, 
crevices, and cataracts of the mighty Arkansas, the Grand, 
and innumerable other jrasses. Nowhere in the w'orld can 
s '.onory of such gigantic and magnificent beauty be looked 
upon from the windows of model palace cars. It is simply 
incomparable. Pamphlets, folders, &o., sent on application 
to J. H. Bennett, b'alt Lake City, U.S.A. 


WESTERN AMERICAN SCENERY. 

Tho Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway has now 
readjf for distribution a sixteen-page portfolio of scenes 
along its line, half-tones, of the size of the World’s Pair 
por tfolios latelj- issued. They are only ten cents each, and 
can be obtained without delay by remitting the amount 
to Geo. H. Heaffoed, General Pass. Agent, Chicago, 111. 


Restores 
Gray Hair to 
Natural Color 

“More than a year ago, my hair 
began turning gray and falling 
out. Though I tried many reme¬ 
dies for it, nothing I used satisfied 
me until I commenced to use 

AYER’S 

Hair Vigor 

After using one bottle of this 
preparation, my hair was restored 
to its natural color, and ceased 
falling out.”—Mrs. Heezmann. 
359 E. C8th St., New York, N. Y. 

Prevents 
Hair from 
Falling Out. 



BEST RED I WHITE METAL POLISHING PASTES IN THE WORLD, 



MULLER & col', Ta7e HrSEECER, 

SI, M’-noing- Lane, London, E.C. 



motion *of “yOTrTocal tSet^iree^t, or"*ddreasing 
A. H HANSON. G. P. A. Ill. Gem. R. B. Chicago, HE 



NORTHERN 1 
PACIFIC i 
R. R. 


Yellowstone I 

Park. 


YOU CAN GO THERE AND RETURN 
AT A COST OF 

$2m.OO INCLUDING ALL 


SIX CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET. 

CHAS. S. FEE, 


WEST-SHORE 
“RAILROAD= 

K. T. C, & H. E. E. E. CO.. LESSEE. 

Via 

WEST SHORE OF 
WORLD-FAMED HUDSON RIVER. 

Popuhar Route for Ba.sincss and rioasure Travel. 
Magnificent Sleejung-Cars without change. New 
York and Boston to Buffalo, Toronto, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cliicago, and St. T.onis. 

SLEEPING-CARS NEW YGRK to TORONTO 
EXCLOSIYELY BY THIS ROUTE. 

Tichets vid Ifest Shore on Sale at all Ticket Office, 
in United States and Canada. 

Ask for Tickets vid West Shore, and see that they 
read rid this Route. 

For further information, call on or address— 

H. B. JAGOE, General Eastern Passenger' 
Agent, 3C3, Broadway, New- York C'itr. 

C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
5, Yaniicrbilt Avenue, Xcw' Y'ork City. 
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“ Farm=yard 

BIRD’S Custard 

Rich and Cream-like. 

BIRD’S Custard 

Delicious with every Sweet Dish. 

Specially handy for Use in Summer. 

NO EQQSI 


Indignation I ” 

BIRD’S Custard 

Wholesome, Digestible, Nutritious. 

BIRD’S Custard Powder 

Makes Delightful Custard. 

So Gool and Refreshing with Fruits. 

NO TROUBLE! 


ir YOXJ OOTJC35-JEI 


For Voice Affections they are a 
priceless booh. 

TAKE 

Invaluable lor COUGHS, COLDS, IN¬ 
FLUENZA, and THROAT lEUITATION. 

ALL SINGERS USE THEM. 


nponthJr“pirab,r%rgLs.'''‘’''‘’‘‘ " 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


In Cases of 72 Pastilles, Is. IJd. 

Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price from the 'WholoNide T)('p(il, 

FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, London. E.C. 


•w o R r. r> - -w xr>£3 RORTTr-ARiT-sr. 

THE DELICIOUS PERFUME ^ asd the CROWxr <' 



CRAB-APPLE 

BLOSSOMS. 



LAVENDER 

SALTS. 


perfumeryTompTnT,'" 

.. 177, NEW BOND STREET. 


ALWAYS YOUNG! 



ALWAYS FAIR! 


KEEPS THE 
SKIN COOL 
AND 

REFRESHED 
IN THE 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 

Beware of 
Injurious 
Imitations. 
“BEETHAM'S " 

is the 

Original and 
Only Oonuino. 


^ 6 to’S 

%j-^lncerine 



THE ODEEN OF TOILET PREPARATIONS 

X’OIC M3U.fV»01Vf3. 


IS UNEQUALLED DURING THE 

SUMMER MONTHS 

For Preserving the Complexion from the 
Effects of the 

HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &c. 

IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 

SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, 

And renders the SKIN delicately 

Soft, Smooth, and White. 

The wonderfully Cooling Properties of the CUCUMBER 
JUICE render it delightfully refreshing and soothing if 
applied after being out in the Hot Sun, 

TENNIS-PLAYING, WALKING, YACHTING, &c. 

It allays all Irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 
It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever pro¬ 
duced, and being perfectly harmless, is INVALUABLE for 
the TOILET and the NURSERY. Bottles, Is. and 2s. Od., 
of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Makers, 

IVI. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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WILLS AXD BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Doc. 23, 1893), with a codicil (dated Jan. 9, 
1895), of Sir Henry Bennett, Kt., J.P., D.L., of The West- 
lands, Great Grim.sby, who died on Eeb, 21, was proved at 
the Lincoln District Eogistry on June 4 by Dame Sophia 
Bennett, the widow, and William Bennett and George 
Locking Bennett, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £93,854, The testator 
bequeaths £100 and all his household furniture and 
effects, and £900 per annum, during life or widowhood, 
to his wifnv She is also to have the use of his residence. The 
Westlands, upon paying £100 per annum to his estate for 
same ; aAd £3000 to his son George Locking, The executors 
are directed to raise £10,000 each for his daughters, and a 
further £2500 each on the death or marriage again of his 
wife ; and £8850 for his son Ilemy, Dull powers are given 
to his trustees to carry on the businesses in which ho is 
interested. The residue of his property he gives to his 
sons, William and George Looking, 

The will (dated Nov, 22, 1890), with three codicils 
(dated Sept, 8, 1892, and July 28 and Dec. 14. 1894), of 
Mr. Thomas Lloyd FitzHugh, D.L., J.P., of Plas Power, 
Denbighshire, who died on Jan. 15, was proved on July 8 
by Frederick Thomas Green, the nephew, and Henry John 
Birch, the surviving executors, the value of the jieisonal 
estate amounting to £63,286. The testator devises all his 
freehold properties in Essex, Middlesex, and the City of 
London to the use of his wife, Mrs. Mary Emily FitzHugh, 
for Hfe, with remainder to his sister, Mrs. Arabella 
Elizabeth Green, for life, with remainder to his nephew 
Frederick Thomas Green, for life, with remainder to his 
said nephews first, and other sons successively, according 
to seniority in tail male; and all his manors, messuages, 
farm-lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Denbigh¬ 
shire, Salop, and elsewhere, except as before devised, to 
ti’ustees to raise and pay out of the minerals by 
yearly instalments £5,000 to his nephew Frederick 
Thomas Green, to permit his wife to use and 
occupy for life his mansion - house, Plas Power, 
with the pleasm-e - grounds lor life, and to pay out 
of the annual income £3000 per annum to his wife, for 
life; subject thereto these estates are to be held to the use 
of his brother, Godfrey William FitzHugh, for life, with 
remainder to his nephew Godfrey FitzHugh, for life (but 
his nephew is to be considered a minor until ho attains the 
age of thirty), with remainder to his said nephew’s first 
and other sons successively, according to seniority in tail 
male. He appoints his one moiety of the tnist funds 
under his marriage settlement as to £2000 to his wife, 
and as to the remainder, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, then as she shall appoint, and, in default 
of appointment, for his wife’s nephew, Aymer Powlett 
Lane, for life, and ■ then as ho shall appoint. He 
bequeaths all his jewellery, books, china, water-colour 
drawings, horses, carriages, live and dead stock to his wife; 
his furniture, statuary, etc., to go with his mansion-house 
at Plas Power; £10,000 each to the said Aymer Powlett 
Lane and his nephew William FitzHugh ; £3000 to his 


nephew Charles Godfrey ; £2000 each to his nephews and 
niece Henry William Green, Burnley Godfrey, and Mary 
Green ; and some other legacies. As to the residue of his 
personal estate, he gives one third to his sister, Mrs. Green, 
and two thirds to his brother, Godfrey William. 

The will (dated April 9, 1895) of Deputy Surgeon- 
General John Ashton Bostock, C.B, Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, honorary surgeon to the Queen, of 73, Onslow 
Gardens, South Kensington, who died on May 18, was 
proved on July 6 by Mrs. Harriet Anne Bostock, the 
widow, Surgeon-Captain Eobert Ashton Bostock, the son, 
and Eichard Heyw'ood Thompson, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £62,871. The testator 
bequeaths all his jewellery, wines, and household stores, 
and £500 to his wife; £100 to his executor, Mr. Thompson; 
his residence, 73, Onslow Gardens, to his wife for life, and 
then to his son Eobert Ashton Bostock; and his furniture 
and effects to his wife for life, and then to be divided 
between his said son and his daughter, Elizabeth Anne 
Bostock. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
to make up the income of his wife with what she will receive 
under the wiU of her father, and a declaration of trust, 
to £2000 per annum, and the income of his daughter 
during the life of his wife with what she will receive under 
a declaration of trust to £800 per annum, and to pay the 
remainder of the income during the life of his wife to his 
son. On his wife’s death, as his daughter will succeed to 
a portion of her grandfather's estate, such sum is to be set 
aside out of his residuary estate, the income of wEich, with 
the income derived by her under the declaration of trust, 
will make up £620 per annum, and held upon trust for 
her. The ultimate residue he gives to his son. 

The will (dated Aug. 24, 1889) of the Eev. "William 
Bridgeman-Simpson, J.P., of Babworth Eectory, Notts, 
who died on April 1, was proved at the Nottingham 
District Eegistry on June 24 by Orlando John George 
Bridgcman Bridgeman-Simpson and George Arthur Bridge- 
man Bridgeman-Simpson, the sons, and &muel Jones, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£36,676. The testator states that his daughters and the 
children of his deceased daughter are provided for by the 
benefits they will derive under the will of his nephew, 
Arthur Hardolph Eyre; and he bequeaths £200 to his 
daughter Caroline Mary, if unmarried at his death, he also 
bequeaths to her, so long as she shall remain unmarried, 
an annuity of £500, to bo reduced to £130 on her succeed¬ 
ing to the benefits under the will of his said nephew; and 
legacies to butler, former coachman and servant, domestic 
servants, gardener, and labourers. There are numerous 
specific bequests of pictures, plate, and furniture to 
children. The residue of his real and personal estate he 

f ives to his sons, Orlando, William, George, and Francis, 
ut certain legacies they have received are to be brought 
into hotchpotch. 

The will (dated Oct. 19, 1891), with two codicils (dated 
March 21 and April 15, 1895), of Mr. William Hardy 
Cozens-Hardy, J.F., of Letheringsett Hall, Norfolk, who 
died on April 29, was proved at the Norwich District 
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Eegistry on June 29 by Clement William Hardy CozenS' 
Hardy, Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy, Q.C., M.P., and 
Sydney Cozens-Hardy, the sons, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £20,163. The testator 
gives £20 each to the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Free Church, and to the Methodist 
Free Church fit Holt; legacies amounting together to 
£5200, such furniture as she may select to the value of 
£300, and a house at Letheringsett to his daughter Agnes; 
£4000 to his daughter Kathleen ; £5000 to his son Sydney; 
£2000 upon trust for the benefit of the two children of his 
late daughter, Cecilia Emma Williams ; a house at Holt to 
his son Herbert; £300 to his clerk, James Simmons, and 
£20 to Harriet Sharpin. Ho states that he has provided 
for his son Herbert and his daughter Mrs. Colinan, by 
their marriage settlements. Ho directs his Sprowston and 
Oatton estates to be sold, and one-half of the net proceeds 
he gives to his son Theobald. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he loaves to his son Clement. 

The wiU and codicil of Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Bollenden- 
Ker, widow of the late Mr. Heniy Bcllenden-Ker, Q.O., of 
the Villa Mignonne, Cannes, who died on April 20, were 
proved on June 20 by Major-Genoial Francis Thomas 
Lloyd, E.A., and William Whiston Edward Clarke, the 
nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £7974. 

The w’ill of the lion. Mary Jo.sejihine Vaughan, of 
21, Wilton Crescent, who died on June 10, was proved on 
July 2 by Mrs. Christine Vaughan do Arcos, and Mrs. 
Mary Vaughan, the daughters, the executrixes, the valuo 
of the personal estate amounting to £4203. 

The will of Admiral William Fitzherbert Euxton, 
F.E.G.S., of 41, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, who 
died on April 24 at The Warren, Ashe, Hants, was ju-oved 
on July 8 by George Eawdon Euxton, the brother, the 
acting executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £8804. 

The will (executed Nov. 19, 1891), of Dame Isabella 
Nepean, of Loders Court, near Bridport, Dorset, who died 
on March 17, was proved at the Blandford District 
Eegistry on June 15 by Major-General Edw'ard Draper 
Elliott, E.A., and Charles George Nantes, the executor’s, 
the value of the personal estate amountmg to £7,605. 

The will of the Hon. Dame Jane Keppel (wife of Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B.), of llishopstoke, Hants, 
wEo died on April 21 at Southsea, was proved on Juno 29 
by Mrs. Mai-ia Walpole Hamilton, the daughter and 
residuary legatee, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £4,005. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury says that the standard of 
candidates for holy orders is rising very much higher, but 
the weak point is that many who present themselves from 
theological colleges lack general culture. It is intended to 
fix a higher examination in general subjects for theological 
students, corresponding to a matriculation examination at 
the Universities. 





POLO DESIGNS, 
BADGES, 

A SFEClALIli. 



MONARCH OF THE GLEN BROOCH. 



RUINATION LINKS. 

IN GOLD AND ENAMEL. 
From i9 to £13 10s. per pair. 


“ TRUTH’> says: “Streeter and 
Co. are the only firm that convey 
the stones from the mine through 
all the necessary processes of 
shaping, cutting, polishing, and 
setting, to the neck, ear, arm, 
or finger of beauty,“ 



The “ WORLD ” says ; “ Streeter 
and Co. have all their gems cut, 
polished, and mounted on the 
premises by the most skilful 
workmen," 



GOLF DESIGNS, 
BADGES, Ac. 

A SPECIALITE. 


18, NEW BOND 

XXiXiVST&ATEO CATAXiOGVE FREE OR APPEXCATXON. 


STREET, W. 
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EXPEETS m 

DECOEATIYE 

TOMISHING 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF ARTISTIC FUR- 
N ITU RE, CAR¬ 
PETS, CURTAINS. 

DEALERS IN 
WORKS OF ART. 



TASTEFUL 
FUEUISHIUG 
AT SMALL 
OUTLAY. 


SCHEMES AND 
ESTIMATES 

for furnishing 

SINGLE ROOMS 
ENTIRE HOUSES 

sent free on receipt of 
Client’s Instructions or 
Architect’s Speciftca- 


HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK 
of INTEHIOES and rUBNI- 
TUEE is sent free only to 
applicants who are about to 
furnish. 


When only One or Two Articles 
are required, separately bound 

DEPARTMENTAL CftTALDOUES 

showing the goods specified by 


QUEBN ANNE MORNING ROOM. From the SPECIMEN “INTERIORS” in HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


Wall Panelling- ... ... ... pine, primed for Fainting, 2s. per foot super. 

Mantel and Overmantel ... do. do. 18 guineas. 

Overdoor ... ... ... .. do. do. 25s. 

Bookcases . do. do. 50s. per foot run. 

Cabinet In Solid Mahogany ... ... ... ... ... 19 guineas. 


Table In Solid Mahogany, 75 b. 

Four-fold Screen, do., with tapestry panels, £9 ISs. 

Two Easy-Chalrs In Tapestry, 70s. each. Arm-Chair, 55s. 

Brass pierced Fender, 45s. 

Set of Brass Fireirons, 12s. 6d. 


HAMPTON &, SONS, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Carriage Paid to any Railn 
in the Kingdom on all 
exceeding One (Juit 


1st. Jacobs Oil 

1,1,... ^ 

^ CURES 

1^ RHEUMATISM. NEURALGIA. 

^ SPRAINS. SORENESS. R 

STIFFNESS. ' ~ 1 P 

Conquers | 
Pain. 1 

THE GREAT REMEDY UNEQUALLED. K 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 

PETER ROBINSON, 

256 to 264, EEGENT ST. 


THE ORIGINAL EIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS 


Z« regent STREET, W. 

ADDRESSES; (&66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. {""I-Zir) 



66, Cheapside, E.C.; 226, Regent St.; & Queen’s Works, Sheield. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM-EOOM, 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Mausoleum of Mausolos was one of 
the Seven Wonders of the ancient world; 
but when the late Sir Charles Newton, 
in 1856-37, carried on his explorations on 
the site at Ilalicarnassos, now known as 
Budruin, scarcely one stone stoocl upon 
another. Still, he was lucky enough to 
find some fragments of the marble of 
which it had been constructed, including 
the figures‘'bf Mausolos and his queen 
Artemosia, which, according to I'lin5’-, 
formed a group in a chariot on the summit 
of the monument. One wheel of the 
chariot and portions of the horses were also 
discovered. The marbles were all sent home 
to the British Museum at the time, whore 
they have remained on view. They arc 
now placed by themselves in one room, 
and Hr. A. S. Murray, the Keeper of Greek 
and Roman antiquities, has devoted great 
care, combined with his intimate knowledge 
of Greek art and architecture, to their 
arrangement. The figures of the king and 
queen have been placed on a pedestal in the 
centre of the room; the solitary wheel stands 
at one side and the two fragments of horses 
occupy a position in front, the intention 
being to give a faint suggestion, so far as the 
remains will permit, of the principal group 
of sculptirre that surmounted the morru- 
ment. This was the work of the sculptor 
Pythios, who was also one of the architects. 

Pour other scrrlirtors are mentioned by Pliny 
as having been employed: those were 
Soopas, Bryaxis, Timotheos, and Leochares. 

Each of these had a side of the monument 
on which to devote his art, and Pliny tells 
the side that they worked upon. Scopas 
had the east side, Bryaxis the north, 

Timotheos tho south, and Leochares the 
west. Unfortunately, as the marbles, 
rrow in tho Museum, were not found in 
situ, their original position cannot be 
determined, and the work of each artist 
can only bo guessed at by its style. 

Prom long and minute inspection of the 
marbles Hr. Murray has been able to piece 
together one of the columns of the Mauso¬ 
leum, with its entablatures, and part of the 
ceiling of tho colonnade. This has been 
arranged so perfectly, it looks like a gigantic 
fragment that had been brought complete from Ilalicarnassos 
and placed where it now stands. It so chances that the height 
of the room is not sufficient to permit the whole of the column 
being erected, and a portion of the base had to be omitted. 
As it st ands, it presents a section of the entablature and 
tho ceiling behind it; from this the structural methods of 


THE MAUSOLBHM-EOOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

the architecture of the period become visible, and may be 
studied by those interested in such details. A rather difficult 
problem yet remains to work out the design of the monument 
from Pliny’s description. This Was attempted long ago by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and at a later date Professor Cockerell 
realised his conception of it in a very fine water-coloair 


drawing, which now hangs in the Mauso¬ 
leum Room, and beside it is Wren’s 
design. These, it must be remembered, 
were both produced before the marbles 
were discovered, and Pliny’s description 
w.as the only guide. The difficulty is that 
Pliny states the height to have been 
HO feet, wLilo it is now assumed that the 
structure cordd not have been much over 
70 fwd. Hr. Miu-ray’s suggestion is that 
I’liiiy’s figures have been somehow doubled; 
and ho confirms the idea by quoting 
llyginus, tho other ancient writer who 
mentions tho height, and ho records that it 
was 80 feet. As Lycia bordered on Caria, 
tho two Lycian tonibs have found a fitting 
place beside tho marbles from Halicarnassos. 
The interest attached to these tombs is that 
they are copies in marble from what had 
evidently been originally wooden structures; 
and they imply a mode of burial, at some 
early period, not in tho earth, but above 
ground—perhaps on a raised platform, as 
wc know is still the custom among some 
primitive races. 


In the Queen’s Bench Hivision of the 
High Court of Justice on July 12, it was 
decided that the Royal Holloway College at 
Egham, which receives young lady students 
paying each i'90 per annum, and which has 
an income of £15,000 a year, half from 
fees, half from endowments, cannot claim 
exemption from taxes as a charity school. 

A strong memorial in support of the 
maintenance of the gold standai'd has been 
foi-warded to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer (Sir. M. H. Beach). It is signed 
by almost all the influential members of 
the London Stock Exchange who support 
tho views recently laid before his pre¬ 
decessor in office, by merchants and bankers 
in the City of London, and also by members 
of the Stock Exchanges of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Hublin. The memorialists 
deprecate the adoption of the policy 
known as bimetallism, which, they say, 
aims in effect at tho depreciation and de¬ 
basement of the gold standard of this 
country. They believe that such a policy 
would inflict injury on all classes, and are 
satisfied that whoever might gain by it, such gain would 
be at tho expense of all who invest, of all who save, and 
of all who earn wages. They further regard tho entire 
proposal as made in the interests of debtors who seek to be 
relieved from their engagements, and as a direct attack 
upon the commercial prosperity of the United Kingdom. 
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NERVOUS 

“ I feel so greatly improved in general health since 
my doctor prescribed me ‘ Coca-Tonic' [Laurent- 
rerrier) that I cannot refrain from writing to say 
koto good it is. I have quite lost that feeling of 
languor and depression since I have taken this wine 
at lunch or dmner, and I find it most delicious." 

(One of the hundreds of letters received.) 

“BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” dated 
Deo. 2, 1893—“ ‘ Com-T o«ic’ Champagne realises 
a very important and hitherto unfulfilled desideratum. 
The heavily loaded sweet u-ines which are often used 
in the making of Coca icines are here substituted by an 
excellent natural champagne of high class, which 
proves on examination to be a pure tvine. 



INSOMNIA. 

“ Flease send me another case of quarter-bottles of 
your invaluable ‘ Coca-Tonic' Champagne. I find it 
the only thing that enables me to get snmd, refreshing 
s'cep, although I have tried most things recommended 
for such cases." _ 

“ Kindly send me at once another dozen half¬ 
bottles ‘ Coca - Tonic' Champagne, the last having 
proved very beneficial to my patient. lou will be 
interested to hear that this patient has hied to take 
Coca in various wines prior to consulting me, but has 
always previously found it to disagree with her. The 
result of your Champagne Coca-Tonic') has been 
most satisfactory. I think it. only right to let ymi 
know that in this and many other cases it has served 
me well." 

(Extract from Doctor’s letter, dated April 22, 1S95.) 
Coca united with Laurent-Perricr’s Pnre .Natural Champagne is 


The properties of the Coca Plant servo to recuperate tlic system during and after 
charming to the palate, a complete restorative to the nervous system. ar 

effcct on Nerves, Brain, and Muscle. Invaluable to un muse v....rov> ... delivered at t’ 

Sold by all Wine Merchants at 24s. and 46s. anfcolTiNciwS ^.'’sulsEX PLACE^SoNDON "b.C.' 


!nd~”“^^ Itislightandpleasant,v^himmediatebracing 

to all^ose wlLse looks or constitution suffer from the exertions and 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

The interesting revival ol the little-known “Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona ” of William ShaksjierG, which gave Miss 
Ada Rehan such, a splendid opportunity for showing her 
subtle art and graceful elocution as a love-sick girl 
transformed into a handsomo boy, has been followed by 
the Augustin Daly version of “A Midsummer; Night’s 
Dream,” which has been well known in America for 
many years, and whore, strange to say, it has been ever 
popular. Truth to tell, the fantastic poem is not what 
would.be called a good acting play. There are not .many 
good chances in it for actor or actress, comedian or 
tragedian. It requires a trained education in the delivery 
of melodious verso, several popular low comedians for the 
interpolated play by Nick Bottom and his craftsmen 
compmiions, and half-a-dozen or so of ■ clever children. 
It will be remembered that in the celebrated revival 
at tho Princess’s Theatre by Charles Kean tbcrc^ was 
no chance in_ tho play for that celebrated actor and 
his gifted wife; so they devoted themselves to the 
decoration and the archaeology, to the fairy revels .and 
the moon-lit gambols of elves, and were contented to bring 
to the front Miss Button, who was once called in a court 
of law by the veteran Walter Lacy, when giving evidence, 
“the Mrs. Nisbett of our day,” and Miss Carlotta Leclorcq, 
one of the most beautiful actresses of her time, whose 
Perdita in “A Winter’s Tale” will still be remembered 
by playgoers who have only just scored half a century. 
This Charles Kean revival, one ol the most beautiful and 
poetical things he ever did, was also remarkable in that it 
brought before the stage as a lovely fairy Miss Kate Terry 
(Mrs. Arthur Lewis), who with the aforesaid Carlotta 
Leclercq was destined in after years to be the hei'oine 
of the most celebrated of the romantic productions ol 
Charles Pechter. Nor was this all. On this occasion we 
saw as Puck the celebrated child actress Ellen Terry, 
destined to beoome,_ like her sisters, Kate and Marion, 
among the greatest, if not the greatest, poetical actress of 
the century. John Ryder and quaint old Prank Matthews-- 
lor whose friendship, as well as that of his funny wife, I 
was always proud—and the true Shaksperlan clown Harley 
and many more have passed away, but we have with us still 
out of the Charles Kean cast the fost fairy, Kate Terry, tho 
second fairy. Rose Leclercq, and the Puck, Ellen Terry. 

It was probably on account of the failure in good acting 
parts that Henry Irving could never see his way to revive 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He, like Charles Kean, 
would have been compelled to stay out of the bill, but he, like 
Charles Kean, would certainly have been obliged to devote 
all his energies to making a spectacle and a pageant out of 
the play. No artistic manager has failed to recognise this 
important fact, and it seems to mo a little curious that 
Mr. Augustin _ Daly should havs been singled but for 
reproach for doing exactly what his predecessors have done 
and what his successors will be bound to do until the end 
of time. Indeed, the revival was all the more interesting 
from the fact that Miss Ada Rehan, with artistic spirit and 


good feeling, took the small part of Helena, and so gave 
a tone to tho production which it would not other¬ 
wise have possessed. Pault could, of course, have been 
found here and there, but to hiss the play on this 
account, and to jeer at the manager who has spent 
so much time, trouble, and expense over, it seems a little 
childish and ungenerous. It cannot be forgotten that 
Augustin Daly worked hard at the Shaksperlan drama in 
his own country long before America saw the glories of the 
Lyceum revivals. He was the pioneer of poetry, and 
plmighed the sands in days of long ago. So it looks a 
little unkind to turn round and rend a Shaksperlan student 
for doingJ’or the American stage exactly what Macready, 
Charles Kean, and Henry Irving did for ours. The good 
intention was there, if the result did not always attain the 
glorious proportions of modem times. 

Holiday visitors to London might do worse than look, 
in to the Palace The.atre one ol these summer evenings, for 
.although the theatrical season is supposed to be over, l.lm 
vaiidy S(^asqn is extremely nourishing. Tho attraction at 
the I’alaco is Miss Cissie Loftus, who has returned from 
America with .added beauty, confidence, and art. i Her 
imitations of Ada Rehan, Sarah Bernhardt, and Letty Lind 
are little masterpieces in their way, examples ol an 
extraordinary and graceful talent; for, like an industrious 
bee. Miss Cissie Loftus sucks the honey out of these 
dr.amatic flowers, rejecting all that is tasteless or un¬ 
refined. Her imitations are truthful — never unkind. 
If an artist have a defect, she hides it. In fact, she 
takes the photograjih and rubs out all the ugly lines. 
And Miss Lottie Collins has returned also with new 
songs and dances, thus proving it to be a libel that 
fine talent deteriorates in America. London refuses to 
remain unamused. Theatres close, actors go away lor 
their recreation, but at tho variety houses we can always 
find a lovely ballot, ^ a clever artist, a funny singer, or 
,a “ terrible Greek,” in the shape of an athletic wrestler. 
By the middle of August the London theatres will be in 
full swing again. On the 19th Miss Olga Nethersole will 
produce aversion of tho “Denise”ol Alexandre Dumas 
at tho Grand, Islington, and early in September new plays 
will be ready for tho Adelphi, the Garrick, the Royalty, 
and many more. 


The Home Secretary of the London Missionary' Society 
reports that the Centenary fund now stands at £64,262, of 
which £4000 has been paid. Prom this source has been 
met the adverse balance ol over £5000, brought forward 
from last year. 

Sir Prancis Knoltys has written to • the Mayor ol 
Southampton, stating that the Prince of Wales will bo 
pleased to accept an address from the Mayor and Corj^or- 
ation on the occasion of his visiting the port to open the 
new graving dock. At the same time he regrets that he 
will not be able to be in the town sufficiently' long to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new grammar school. It is 
now arranged that the new dock will be opened on Aug. 3 
at half-past one in the afternoon. 


ART IN FINLAND. 

Whatever may be the verdict on the literary value 
of Finland in the Nineteenth Century (P. Tilgmann, 
Helsingfors), it is incontestably a very noteworthy pro¬ 
duction. The authors of the various articles are Finnish, 
and the illustrations are by Pinnish artists, and although 
one or two of the Latter have been reproduced elsewhere, 
the printing as well of the letterpress as of the pictures has 
■ been carried out wholly in Abo or Helsingfors, and so far 
a;s We can gather, the text, although by Pins, was originally 
written in English. The proficiency they display in 
writing, as well as the cleverness of many of the illus¬ 
trations, are tho more remarkable when we recall the 
facts that FTnlaud 2>ractic.ally exists only since 1809, 
an^ that for several months of each year it is almost 
wholly isolated from tho rest of Europe, and might reason¬ 
ably be supposed to bo slow in feeling the influence of 
European thought. But from of old the Pinnish peoifio 
have been alert to wliat was ])assing in other countries, and 
as early as 1517 tlio Imthoran rdigion was u(lo]it(al ns llm 
State religion, and has continued to be so under Swedish 
and Russian Governments. Finnish literature has for 
many' generations borne a close analogy to that of Sw'eden, 
and until recently could scarcely claim a distinctive exist¬ 
ence'. lii the present century, how'ever, Jakob Juden, a 
peasant’s -Son, having passed a student’s examination, 
threw himself into the work of creating a national 
literature by writing songs, which rapidly became popular. 
His example was contagious, and soon—under Gottlund, 
Ijonnrot, and others—the claims of Finland to an inde¬ 
pendent literature were amply indicated. Tho art history 
of the country runs on similar lines. Cainberg, the sculptor, 
and Laurseus, the painter, although Finnish by birth, were 
Swedish in the treatment and direction of their art; but the 
year 1808, which established the political liberties of 
Finland, also saw the birth of Robert Ekman, who, after 
studying at Stockholm, broke with the traditions of Swedish 
art, and founded at Abo a little drawing-school, which was 
destined to exercise a decisive influence on the national art. 
Lofgren, Holmberg, Liridholm, Edelfelt, are the names which 
for some time held the first place in public esteem. They' had 
mostly been subjected to the influences of the Diissoldorf 
school of painting, which however, meritorioxis, has a tend¬ 
ency to dry up the enthusiasm of an artist’s fancies ; and 
it was the last-named, Edelfelt, who, throwing away' his 
le.ading-strings, sounded the first note of “mtdernity”; 
and although some would catch in his art the reflection 
of many French ideas, his popularity with his own countiy- 
men has not been seriously injured. Gallen, a some¬ 
what gloomy edition of Israels, 'VVesterholm, who follows 
in the footsteps of van Marcke, and Jiirnefelt, the best 
and most original jiainter of atmosphere, have now firmly 
established the basis on which others may build without 
misgivings ; and with the evidence afforded by this volume 
before our eyes, wo can assort that Pinnish art, both in 
painting and in sculiiture, is a living and a national art. 
We cannot conclude without congratulating the editorial 
committee on their patriotic idea and on the successful way' 
in which they have carried it into execution. 
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THE OPERA. 

Perhaps the most charming opera of the season, of which 
there have been, so far, no more than two representations, 
has been “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” The cast in this opera 
at least was perfectly adequate. Madame Fames as the 
Contessa, from whom no more is required than to look 
beautiful and to sing quietly, was ideal in the part; and 
Madame Sombrich was no less admirable as Susanna. We 
riHiiill the drawing-room scone, when tho page sings tho 
exquisite “ Voi die sapete ”—tho composition, the music, 
the colour of the setting—as among the memorable things 
of opera. Madame Eames’s singing of “Dove sono” and 


tho letter duet were also full of charm, while M. Maurel’s 
Almaviva could scarcely have been more attractively elegant. 

Madame Calve’s reappearance as Carmen in Bizet’s 
opera took place on Wednesday, July 10, at Covent Garden. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate her triumphant 
success in the part, which she fully repeated on this occasion. 
Here is no Whitechapel witch such as are too many every¬ 
day Carmens of our time. She is the passionate, seductive, 
whirling, amorous, momentary woman of the most 
exquisite gipsy typo. Every action of liei'S is fresh and 
now, endowed with its own keen vitality, its own resolu¬ 
tion, its own vivacity; and she sings the part divinely. 
Madame Melba, who sang the part of Michaela, showed 


her superb voice at its best; but it was unfortunate even 
for M. Alvarez that he had to play Don Jose to so over¬ 
whelming a Carmen. 

At last, on Monday, July 15, “Tannhaiiser” was 
played at Covent Garden, at the fag-end of the season. 
Signor Manoinelli conducted with splendid energy and 
much wisdom. Tho first act—although Mdlle. Adini’s 
voice was not quite adequate to the task of Venus—was 
excellent. Signor Alvarez’s Tannhaiiser was sincere and 
refined. The second act went r.athor slowly, but the third 
act narrowly escaped liiiiig a,n utter arlislic failure. It 
is a pity that Sir Augustus Harris’s obvious ciiro and 
anxiety were not supported as they deserved to be. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 

NORWICH. 

OOIVSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 

DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 
Estimates on application. Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon. 



MERRYWEATHERS* 

“ WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. ” 


“The Tunes” says: “A Practical Pamphlet.” 



IMPROVES 


TENNIS-LAWN TENT, 

WITHOUT CENTRE POLE. 

This commodious and attractive tent is rapidly 
hecoming a favourite for the tennis-ground and 
lawn. The walls are 6 ft. or more in height, and a 
rafter and frame being substituted for the centre 
pole that ordinarily supports the roof, the whole 
interior space is available for tables, chairs, &o. 



THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 

Prevents the Ilnlr from fulling off. 

ItesDorcs Grey or White Uiilr to Its OniGiNAI. 

Being (iel'icntely perfumed, It leaves no unpleas,nnt 
la NOT ii dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
Should be In every lionse whore a IlAiii llExuwnn 
OK AI,T. CIIUMISTS & lIAIltnllKS.SKItS, price :!s. fid. 

^ NOTICE, 

TliU MEXICAN ITMIl IlENEWHIl may now bo 
Diioo Co., 217, KUL'I'ON ST'iiiiKT. and all Druggists. 


BENSON’S .^'WATCHES 

Guaranteed for Accuracy, durability, Strength, and Value. 

BENSON’S 

LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 

tted with a |-Plate Lever Mo^ 



throughout, and strong Keyles‘ 

_ _ __ the same price. The Cases arc 

18-Carat (Jold, and citiior Hunting, Half-Hunting, or 
^ ' Glass, engraved all over, or polished plain, with 

Monogmm engraved Free. 

Price £10 5 or in Silver Cases, £.5. 

GOIiB BROOCHES to match, from £1 15s. 

Benson’s Pamphlet, containing- 200 pages 
of lUustrations of Watches from £2 2s. to 
£500, Clocks, Gold and Gem Jewellery, 

Plate, sent Post Free. 

Selections of Watches and Jewetlery sent on ApprovalT^ 

OLD WATCHES AND JEWELLERY TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 

BENSON’S“BANK” WATCH 

KEVZ.ESS Z:NGZ.ISK I.EVER. 

Is a good Knockabout Watah for Rough Wear generally. Best 

-tg throughout,’Three-quarter Plate ENGLISH Lever 

. -with Chronometer Balance, Jewelled throughout, Extra 
Keyless Action, each p.art interehaugcahle. Suitable for 



Brilliant Double Heart Brooch, £5 os 

J \liS D IVI C IV.B Jeweller to the Corporation 

■ V V D I ^ ^ ^ } Bridge (Makers of Her Majesty’s Crown). 

STEAM FACTORY! ©2 .SC 64, X.TJIDC3-A.TB XXXXuX^. 

And S8, EOYAL EXCHAWaE, E.C. Estd. 1749. 




^' RfERS 

JlTTLE 

illVER 

te 


LittleV 

is. lid., I 
at Chemist’s. I-4I V Cl 


ExMct ftise and nhape of ptuikag^* 


Bihihess, 

Trai HlLinUSNESS, 
Fdr rnBPinL iver, 

Fob CaNSTIPATXnN,. 

Fob Sallow at in. 


Wrapper^printtd bine on white, 
mme Torpid Liver, Sallow Complexion, Bilious Headache. 


I “ CURRIED row V 





Curry Powber. 

Also BEEP, MUTTON, and CHICKEN JELLIES 


For SALE, IIIIIE, oym^tlie YEARS' 


YEARS’ SYSTEM. 



HAIR 

CURLRRS. 



EE^JOY IMMUNITY 


from much Sickness and Suffering hy having 
all your Drinking and Cooking Water 
Filtered through 



SIMPLE, EFFiUlEHT, RAPID, AMU EASILY CLEANED. 

Prices : 1 gallon, 16s. ed.; 2 gallons, 21s.; 4 gallons, S6s. 
Elms (six in box), for 1 and 2 gallons, 3s.; for 4 gallons, 
48. Cd. Nickel-Plated Travellir g Elters, 25s. each. 

To had of all Stores, Chemists, Ironmongers, dte., &r., 

THE NIBESTOs”fILTER CO., 

126, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 



/ 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION. 

AS STTI*I»ll*rEI> TO XX.IVI. THE QUEEN*. 

HIGHEST AWARD AT THE FOOD & COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 

IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


Strengthens the Nervea. Ko Irritability. 



Ladies are requested to -write for Patterns of 

THE CELEBRATED 

VELVETEEIV 

TO 

T^OS. WAIililS dt. CO., Ittd., Holborn Circus, Iiondon, E.C. 


W. W. GREENER’S 

Celebrated Close Shooting Guns 

for GAME and PIGEONS. 

HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS 14 

EJECTORS „ 30 ” 


W. W. GREENER, 

ST. MAR-S-’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 68, HAYMARKET, lONDON, S.W 


IFWSBURYaBRowij'^ 

WHITE SOUND TEETH. TTaed in All 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 


HEALTHY GUMS. 


Used in All Countries for 
O VER 70 YE ARS. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counter¬ 
feits. The only Genuine is signed 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


Oriental TOOTH Ri\stE 


BEFORE 

GOING 


ABROAD, 


Consult ivith JiCessrs. Silvev 
and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 
has supplied travellers, includ¬ 
ing myself, with their outfit, 
and know exactly what is 
needed for every part of the 
Globe.” —Extract from “Notes on Out¬ 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 

S. W. SILVER & CO., 

CODRT, 67, COENHILl, 

LOaVUGM*, E.C. 



KODET 



SsStSsas-a -1 


Prices from £3 3s. to £4 los. 

IllnsIraM PrU, Ust. 

EASTMAN 


per Tablet. 

CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots), 1/9. 

POWDER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) 1/-', 1/9, 


MONTSERRAT 

f Lime-Fruit Juice. 

F ■ ** counsel the public to drink Lime- 


ROBIlVSOPtf 




Oil.! 


JOHN WALKEK, WATOIl luul OI.OC 





IRISH CAMBRIC 0„IMn,nV, 

I '“pocket handkerchiefs. 

ROBINSON & CLeXvER^ r 


Established 1860. 

.Telegraphic Address; 

Period, Birmingham. 

>a lio-kt n.'s tn,! 11, lo k,,™ ,, jj ^Btroii^ OMugh’for oil dml'les™™ 
















































































